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“ Born under Taurus,” said I, as I elbowed, 
jostled, pushed, and twined through the) 
black, fluent crowd that poured in a dark | 
tide, heads ull one way, one burning after-| 
noon in August down the street of the Holy 
Body in the upper part of the flourishing | 
city of Malaga. “Born under Taurus and| 
littered under Mercury,” said a Shakes- 
pearean echo; but I did not quite agree 
with the voice, for the people seemed too 
intent on the one topic of bulls to care even 
for thieving. 

“ A Moorish custom,” says a learned friend, 
a reading man, who is with us, eyeing every- 
thing through student-spectacles, using the 
world to understand books by, not using 
books as a comment on the world. Let us) 
_ eall him the Reverend Walter Monoculus, | 
| travelling tutor ; “a custom peculiar to the| 
Moors of Spain, much resembling the bloody | 
| struggles of the Colosseum prize-ring, and| 
palling a reading man ” (what quiet pride he 
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| throws in those simple words) “to realise 
_ those death grapples, where blue-daubed 
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hearted fellows, thoughtless as Mercutios, 
audaciously English, and travelling, as far as 
I find, with the scientific purpose of ascertain- 
ing the effect of climate upon bitter beer. I 
had seen them all the morning from my 
hotel balcony (they lodge opposite), conning 
3ass’s yellow nectar in silver tankards, which 
they carry with them in their portman- 
teaus for that scientific purpose. We had 
made friends, and had taken a box together, 
This was their tenth bull-fight, and they 
were great on the subject of correct blows, 
chulos’ dresses, half-moons, and such tauro- 
machian technicalities, 

Our ticket was, of course, a Boletin de 
Sombra (a shade-ticket) ; for Sol (sunshine), as 
the living-fire called sunlight is denominated in 
Spain, is only to be borne by muleteers, grooms, 
and the poorer amateurs in general. We were 
to be under shadow ; but we stop first at 
the door before an immense basket of cheap 
red and yellow fans—a farthing each—buy 
one a-piece, pass the outer wall of the arena 
—to which a row of raw-boned, shaky cab- 
horses are tied up ready for consumption— 
and mount a wooden staircase to the row of 


Britons fought with black Nubians shining upper boxes, ‘There are mechanical-look- 
with palm oil, far-clad Tartars with sinewy | ing sentinels in brown great-coats with capes, 
Gauls, et cetera.” and red epaulettes, who recognise us by a 
I know he aims at the manner of Gibbon, | garlicky smile, as foreigners. We take our 
does Monoculus ; but, not answering, I push | front-seats, close to the central governor’s 
on, careless of corns and elbows, through the box, next to which sit some Spanish ladies ; 
noisy, well-dressed crowd. | @ greasy mother and a graceful daughter, who 
More narrow streets; more balconies plies her fan with languid perseverance, 
purple with small oleander thickets; more; Below our ring of upper boxes, running in 
pyramids of green and golden melons at a crescent of shade along the one side of the 
shop-doors, and we at last reach the boarded Plaza, are ne rowsof seats forsmall trades- 
gate of the Plaza de Toros, or bull-ring. I men and the lower middle-class. On the oppo- 
show my dark brown talisman slip of a site side, perspiring full in the eye of Phoebus 
‘ticket, marked Secunda Funcion (second ex- (who is specially aggravated just now by the 
hibition), and am pushed past the quick-eyed dunning visit of the comet) are the plebs: 
Spaniard who takes the money. | noisy, turbulent ; blasting at conch-shells, and 
The inside crowd is wider and more fluent,| working their red and yellow fans like 
more scattered, and conflicting than that tulip-beds in a state of insurrection. Their 
which has forced usin. No longer a black peeled sticks—the true Andalusian buck 
moving column of sight-seers ; but a broad! never moves without his stick—are rapping 
fan,as of sharpshooters spreading out to begin | in a perturbed way, because the fat phleg- 
an engagement. Let us get to our seats.) matic-looking city governor has just ariteea, 
Monoculus is fretful and discomposed by the 
oe aud tidal war. Two young officers’ 
ave joined us, hot from Gibraltar ; Ensign 
panker, of the Light Infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant Driver, of the Bombardiers; lion-, 


aud is bowing to the boxes. The pit below us 
is shouting for the music, howling pass-words 
and street-cries, and waving flags, Amongst 
them rears up a mountain fan, big enough 
for the wife of Og King of Bashan, four feet 
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high at least. It is bright yellow, and hung 
with bells which jingle acclamation. Now, 
all at once, as the band begins to launch into 
strange seas of exciting sound, the fans work 
in a paroxysm of delight. The noise is as of 
windmills; of orange-groves in a storm ; of 
wind in a fleet of sails. Some man, in his 
shirt-sleeves, smoking a white cigarette, is the 
Palinvrus who raises or quells these accla- 
mations. Bang! goes the drum, bang! 
bang !— more like a cannon than a drum. 
In and out slides the trombone, drawing 
out yards of sound. Clash! go the Moorish 
cymbals; and, over all, the clarinet screams 
like a mad wild-goose. 

“This is something like music,” says 
Driver, lighting a cheroot. 

The band dies away in.an apologetic squeak 
as the fat governor pulls a sort of bell-rope 
tied to the arm of one-eyed deaf scarlet- 
clad trumpeter in the box below him; who, 
raising his shining horn three times to his 
lips, gives the signal for the doors of the 
arena to be flung open. 

The procession enters. 

“Observe their dresses,” says Spanker, 
putting his chin between his two hands, 
“ they shine like blazes, and cost two hundred 
pounds each, so Solomon (aJew attendant) 
told me.” 

First come four given, or lancers, two 
and two, mounted on Rosinantes. They 
wear broad-brimmed, mouse-coloured hats, 
bobbed and tasselled with silver-lace. Their | 


jackets are pink and silver, and thiickly | 


frosted with a glittering spider-work of em- 
broidery, which laps them like a coat of 
mail. They have red sashes round their | 
waists, and their legsare swollen and cumbrous 
with buff-breeches, plated with iron. They sit 
astride heavy, high, peaked war-saddles such | 
as the Cid may have used, and their stirrups 
are huge green boxes, intended to guard the 
foot from heat as well as from the bull's 
horns. They look calmly brave and ready 
for any sort. of death, Next come the chulos, 
or footmen, who are to draw the bull from 
the overthrown or hard-pushed “picador, by 
the lure of those red and blue cloaks that trail 
from their left shoulders. They are agile as! 
leopards ; and, when they run, seem to fly. 
They wear short Figaro breeches and stock- 
ings, and their shining black hair is fastened 
up in the old silk nets of the Iberians. They 
are six in number,and wear liveries of green, | 
red, yellow, purple, brown and blue. They 
walk with the strut .of kings, and keep time | 
to the music that is again uneasy by fits. 
After the chulos with their bare heads, come 
the two matadores, caps in hands. The first 
is the great El Tato, the rival of Salaman- 
chino and Domingez, who was once a rich 
solicitor, He is not unfit to compare: with 
the immortal Montes, the slayer of heca- 
tombs of bulls. He doffs his round black 
Montero cap to the governor, and, straight- 
way at the sight of their favourite, the fans 
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break out into turbulent coloured breakers 
of applause. “Bravo, El Tato! Bravo!” 
shout two orthree thousand voices, as many 
cigars, for a moment, leaving as many 
mouths, El Tato is all im torquoise blue 
velvet, and has a blue and silver cloak, the 
colour of the August sky above us, It hangs 
regally from his left shoulder. The deadly 
Tolede is not visible; mor are the paper- 
lace hoops of the tormenting firework spears, 
“Time enough for them,” says Driver, biting 
ared hole in a pomegranate. The muleta, 
or little red flag, which is to rouse the bull 
to fury, and the dagger of mercy is also 
unseen, Last of all comes El Tiro, the tinkling 
mule-team, intended to draw away the dea 
victims, horse or bull, The four mules are 
trapped in vermilion housings, and wear 
tufted head-stalls, ‘They bound and kick in 
chorus to the click of the accompanying run- 
ners with whips. 

Then comes a deep hush like the hush of 
twilight, as, witha clash and crack, the pros 
cession retires through the open doors, The 
two picadors alone remain, and rein up their 
horses, put their strong lances in firm rest, 
and ib to the furthest arena wall, waiting 
for their brute enemy. The other two are 
ready, out of sight, to fill up fallen men’s 
vacancies. Again the trumpet sounds just, 
Monoculus remarka, as it did in the Colos- 
seum-fights; and, trotting through ‘the open 
folding doors, comes the manager on horse- 
back, looking rather clumsy and foolish. It 
used to be the alguacil, or constable. Then 
the fun ‘was:to let out the bull and laugh at 
alguacil’s dismay, for fear he should be too 
late in retreat, and get gored. This amiable 
joke is no longer indulged in. 

“That old rogue,” says Spanker, “ makes 
two thousand pounds a-year by his troop: 80 
Solomon says. 

The manager reins up his horse under the 

vernor’s box. He is to have a reward if 

e catch in his hat the key of the Torii, or bull- 
cell, that the governor throws to him, ‘The 
key with the crimson bow passes in a fiery 


,arc from the box into the arena, The mana- 


ger makes a clumsy scoop at it with his hat, 
of course misses it, turns red, and then— 
being hooted like a butter-fingered boy who 
at cricket— 
turns tail. His exit is followed by another 
trampet. The government trumpeter is of 
course incompetent ; being weak in the lung, 
and blows a wailing melancholy toot. 
Hurrah! Bravo toro! Fans work like 
machinery. Eyes turn to one spot, asif they 
were so many dolls’ eyes worked with & 
single string. Look out! the devil is broke 
loose. Here is the bull. Not a real Utera 


bull, not a Jarama bull, but a lean, duo,’ 


sharp-horned, ugly customer. Seco (dry), 
earnudo (lean), pegajoso (vicious), duro (tough), 
choeado (a charger), are the criticisms that 
flash around: a butchering, tough, hardy, 
fleet beast that will mot flinch, As be 


~ 
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rushes out. from his den beneath us with} The question is, was Taurus, a little calf, 
smoking breath and low carnivorous roar, we | to be discouraged by one dig of mene 
powder 


| see a thread of blood running down his left | or will it only be as fresh fire 


shoulder from a red and blue cockade fas-|to his devil-blood, already hot for man- 
tened to a spike, which has been pinned into| slaughter? Now the chulos skim round him 
him as he charges out of his pen. This is/in a kaleidoscope interseetion of colours, 


the devisa which the matador will wear to-| trailing their eloaks, and drawing him off, to 
night as a trophy, and give to his querida, | give picador time. Taurus plunges this way, 


| or sweetheart ; who now, in white mantilla and that way ; first at blue cloak, then at yel- 
} and with red pinks in her black hair, is low. His fury, quoth Monoculus, is brutal and 


probably looking on from some snug part of blind asthat of the one-eyed Polyphemus when 


| a blacksmith’s heaviest 
| and the blood flooded out. The white horse 


jnto two segments of golden sunshine and 
dark shade. 

“Brave son of Guzman, chosen of ten thou- 
sand!” cries Monoculus to the picador. 

The picador waits to receive Taurus in the 
middle of the ring, This is the most danger- 
ous place. The Bull, with one angry look 
right and left, one paw at the ground, charges 
round the ring ; but at no one in particular. 
The chulos stand in a waiting band, or leap 


| upon the stone rim of the fence of the round 


arena. Now he sees a victim. With head 
down, and eyes shut, he drives full butt at 


| the first picador’s horse. The spear slips from 
| Taurus’s broad sinewy neck, and his great 
| ¢rescent horn tears sideways into the white 


horse’s belly. 
“Wounded,” says Spanker. “Dead, by Jove.” 
Tt was as if you had enepe a wine-cask with 
ammer. One stroke, 


reels, staggers, topples, falls. A sob, a heave : 
he is dead. 
“Bravo toro!” burst outin a rebellion of 


sound. The ladies smile and put their heads | 
together, as if they were taking wine with | 


each other. The great fan works like an in- 
stitution. The conch-shells bray out as the 
bull, like a greeted champion, charges round 
triumphantly, shaking his neck, because the 
eoakade stings him, His small malicious eyes 
get redder. He must have more blood. 

Monoculus, turned pale. We looked down 
on the dead creature, and thought over this 
Rew reading of the old mystery. Death is 
terrible ; even to think of when it is but a fly 
We crush. 

But what of the fallen picador? He—heavy, 
lumbering, and helpless as a hog in armour ; 
unwieldy, in fact, as a medisval knight—has 
been drawn from under the dead horse, no 
longer white, but shining with wet and crim- 
ton blood, his spear restored to him: but 


| he is bruised and shaken, and limps from 


the field at a funeral pace, between the two 


| chulos, 


Number two picador advances, lance in 
test; he does not rush at the bull, because the 


| law of the game is to wait for him; but he 
puts his lance in rest under his arm, and, 


Mining his frightened horse, pushes onward. 
rus needs no excitement. He comes with 
impetus of an avalanche ; but the lance 


grinds in his neck the full inch deep, and 


rms him, 


| the sombra which is now dividing the Plaza! searching the ground with rolling rocks for 


the wily Ulysses. But I, remembering some 
| Buecaneer reading, comfort myself with the 
old saying, that an euraged cow is more dan- 
gerous than a bull; because the female c 

| with her eyes open, the male with his eyes 
|shut. Woe tothe men, were it not for this 
| mad blindness! But for this, such a bull as 
our friend would charge through an army, 
or clear a city of armed horsemen. 

Again Taurus thunders on towards picador 
number two, whostands ready and quiet. No, 
not thunders ; stops suddenly ; stares fiercely 

round and then forward; puts down its 
| head ; waits to get impetus, and then, bears 
| down beawily on the foe like a landslip. He 
braves the lance three times. He grapples 
with the horse, and ploughs him in thes est 
with his horn, that comes out of the wound 
each time red and shining as an autumn moon, 
There is a rush, a scuffle, and they separate, 
The chulos draw Taurus off, to fire him intoa 
series of mad, fruitless rushes at waving and 
trailing cloaks. Again a whirl and race of 
black and orange, green and gold, blue and 
silver, red and green. His dun hide smokes, 
Every now and then, he lets drive at a 
|chulo, chases him up to the outer fence; 
jand, just as a meat shoe and plump silk- 
| stocking are clearing the paling, pierces the 
| fence with his angry horn. ou hear the 
‘sharp prick, and shake of the blow; but 
|the chulo has vaulted over in a twinkling, 
like a harlequin. 

As the wounded horse limps painfully and 
bravely round the circus, picador number 

_ three, rides up and confronts the butchering 
| bull ; who, stolidly crue], and easy to be out- 
witted as the giant in fairy-books, does not 
| yet shrink from punishment. He believes in 
| his strength, and remembers his vietory. The 
fresh picador, griping his heavy lance under 
his right arm, pushes on to the right and 
turns his horse ; when Taurus, receiving the 
| point, is rebutted to the left. I see his neck 
| shake in fierce, impatient agony. He drives 
on the wounded horse, lifts him in the air, 
fierce as a mad rhinoceros, and stabs with his 
‘insatiable horn at the fallen, tumbled man; 
| who hides his face with his arms. 
| The chulos, headed by Hl Tato, lure the 
| bull off, and perform daring feats of contemp- 
tuous defiance ; such as sitting down on the 
ground, and waiting till his as the 
horns are called, all but touch them. 
“ Sometimes the bulls will not fight,” says 
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Monoculus, who is up in Gomes, and Montez, 
and Pepe-illo and all the tauromachian books. 
“Then they ham-string them with the 
Iberian half-moon, or the butcher stabs them 
with the puntilla ; but they, generally before | 
this, try and rouse them with dogs and fire-| 
works. 
used to sit for a second between the bull’s 


very horns, or leap over his back with a| 


hunting-pole.” 


See how those fellows there, with the rakes, | 


who have been scooping up the sand over that | 
pool of horse-blood to prevent the other Rosi- | 
nantes losing courage, are plugging that great | 
gaping wound in the third horse’s chest with 
tow! They have not time just now to sew it 
- See how he stumbles, staggers, reels ! 

ow they bandage the eyes of the other horse. 

“ Dead, by Jove!” said Driver, “ why, how 
many horses does that make. 
@ bull kill more than a dozen.” 

I turned away my head for a moment to| 
get rest and freshness for the sight. 1 looked | 
again, and saw a fourth horse overthrown, 
and gasping on the sand. The bull’s neck 
was red, as if it had been painted with 
thick wet vermilion, Another dash or two, 
and its rushes grew weaker. ‘The brute) 
begins to paw the sand and trot in an un-| 
meaning way, chasing the chulos round the 
arena. The picadors canter round, or stand 
lance in rest. Taurus is cowed; gives no 
more quick angry one-two stabs. He is 
done for. 


I never knew | 
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These chulos are nothing. Montez | 





There is a great angry cry of “ Banderillas ! 
Banderillas ! ” Ff 


“They want the fireworks,” says Spanker ; 


and all the pit rise with shells blowing and_| 
fans working, and turn their faces to the| 


phlegmatic governor. He gives a quiet signal, | 
and the picadors trot discontentedly out. The | 
first act of the tragedy is over, 

The bull wants stimulants — tonics; and 
here they are. ‘There is a bustle at the bar- 
riers, as two chulos—the green and red— 
leap over with the firework darts, ready 
lit. The darts look, from our distance, mere 
chimney-piece ornaments ; but are literally 
spears about three feet long, with barbs 
aninch deep, and strong enough to kill a 
shark. The ash sticks of these instruments of 
torture are ornamented with hoops of red and 
blue cut paper, containing squib and cracker 
mixture, 

_ The chulos—each.holding one of these, in 
either hand, far above his head, so that they 


jing and vaultings. 





all look like —~ butterflies, and increasing 
the resemblance by fluttering the banderillas, 
to give them an impetus—run nimbly towards 
the bull. The other chulos—rolling up their 
dusty and torn cloaks round their arms— 
await the interlude with cruel, thoughtless 





gusto, Number one runs forward, and, meet- 
ing the bull, with quick eye and winged foot, | 
just as his red horns go down to toss, lodges 
the two darts with light, strong thrust into 
the neck, so as to match exactly, | 


{Conductea by 

“Buenos pares!” a pretty pair, shout the 
populace; who think this quite a piece of 
epigrammatic humour. Blue follows suit, and 
lodges his pair ; orange runs up and stabs in 
a third pair, and away goes the outwitted 
monster, shaking the darts that toss and 
rattle together like loose Indian arrows in 
a hunted lion’s side. 

A third trumpet—now for it. The chulog 
depart, as the great El Tato, throwing by 
his cloak, comes forward with bare, shining 
Toledo-rapier in his strong right hand, and, 
in his left the red muleta flag; which is to 
irritate the bull, and assist his stroke. He 
struts up to the governor’s box. There is an 
awful silence that makes even the bull—who 
is clashing the banderillas together and trying 
to shake them out at the further end of the 


| arena—look for a moment stupidly round. E} 


Tato raises the sword, that shines like a sun- 
beam, high and threateningly in his right hand, 
kisses it, repeats in a loud, clear voice, an 
oath, in the name of all the saints, that 
either he or the bull shall die ; and, so saying, 
with proud look, and flashing eye, tosses off 
his cap, and turns fiercely to achieve the deed 
of “derring do” amid a murmur of applause 
that passes round like a shudder,—it is so 
deep and earnest. Are there no such men to 
stride forth and battle with the vices of Spain 
—the cruelty, the bigotry, the lust, cowardice, 
and pride ? 

El Tato wraps his left arm in his red flag, 
and tosses it at the bull’s horns, leapin 
aside as it charges, and tiring it with wheel- 
Suddenly the head of 
Taurus turns towards him favourably. He 
has already studied the bull: learned if it is 
cunning or sullen ; hot or shy. He has drawn 
with his flag all the banderillas to one side. 
They are no longer lying in the way, dis- 
hevelled about the creature’s neck. Suddenly 
El Tato presents the bright sword that he has 
kept behind his back. One steady, strong, 
deep thrust between the shoulders ; the bull 
falls: is dead. 

What cheers, like thunder! What brown 
showers of votive cigars and black caps! as 
El Tato, drawing out the steel, wipes it on the 
red flag, and bows to the governor, lowering 
the point. 

“Give him the bull!” roar the two thou- 
sand ; and so say the fans, and shells, All 
eyes turn with a black twinkle to the 
governor. He waves his hand. The bulli¢ 
El Tato’s. He must cut off the right ear that 
he may know it among the other dead eight 
which he and his assistants are yet to slay. 

“ Alas!” sighed Monoculus, “this chival- 
rous but cruel amusement is sadly faller 
off and degenerated since the days of the 
Abencerrages. The picadores then were 
gentlemen, who displayed their courage and 
dexterous riding ; not for hire, but to wil 
smiles from their ladigs, who sat looking 
on. The mere death-thrust was then ® 


| secondary thing ; and, instead of those carrion 
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| long, and slew the bull unaided, and with proud of his new distinctions, 
| their own hands. 
| Hercules stole, are still certainly strong and | but pointed compliments, 
| fierce ; 


| respectable fat tradesman, holding the hand given, 
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Reece, they wheeled and circled on fiery | cigar-smoke, that have hitherto 
Arabs, each worth a kingdom, and at whose) cirens the air of a large kitchen. 


iven the 
he darts 


| death queens might have wept. ‘Those turbaned | are planted in winged pairs, The craven 


men fought with simple javelins four feet | bull trots off with them, rather inclined to be 
He takes 
The bulls of Geryon, that| them, on the whole, as strongly expressed, 
A smoke, a flash, 
but they are, after all, lean and small, a low flare, and, with a blue dazzle and 
and not to be compared to the bulls of| smoulder, the hoops go off like a discharge 
England for power or muscle,” | of musketry. They fizz, and bang, and 

“TI believe you,” says Spanker, brushing | scorch, and scare, but nothing rouses him, 
his moustachio, to conceal a yawn gracefully.| He is stubbornly grand in his objection 
“There was an English bull this year at|}to the use of arms. He is a Cobden bull; 


| Seville that bore down picadores, chulos,|he is of the race of Bright. He objects to 
| espadas, and all : cleared the ring ; and was fight on principle. He even stoops and smells 
| eventually (after leaping into the crowd) at a burning firework-hoop that has fallen 
| shot down by a file of frightened soldiers.” 


under his nose. He is a bull of an inquiring, 
“But though no longer the amusement of | meditative, philosophic turn of mind, and 


| high-born men,’ ” continues Monoculus, deter- must have been the actual hero of some of 
| mined not to spare us, “the bull-fight is more | Aisop’s fables, 


He is now in the prime of 
popular than ever in Spain. Philip the Fifth, | life and health, clear of eye, and sound of 
and French tastes, may have weaned the | skin, save where a red rope of blood twines 
higher classes from actually dipping their!down his shoulders from the banderilla 
own hands in bull’s blood; but men who wounds, El Tato repeats his oath hastily 
know the country well, assure me the taste for and carelessly, and advances with sword and 
bull-fighting increases. Look at those ladies red flag. A bull, untired and unhurt, is 
next us, in their black mantillas, They are’ generally difficult ‘to strike, because, unless 
calm and pleased as spectators of an opera, the head is down for the charge exposing 
Look there below. Past the soldiers walks a the spine and shoulders, the blow cannot be 
Shall he kill him by advancing or 
of his delighted child. See how the people, retreating ? The thrust isa moment too soon, 
in the stiff round black caps, buzz and gossip The bull runs off with the sword buried 
between the acts, discussing the character of between his shoulders, He is sorely hurt; 

the last bull! ” |but may still live long. There is a disap- 


Another bull. This one isa coward. He} pointed and vexed stir of the fi ans, as El Tato 


| face the stooping os ador ; who, staunch and 
| eager, waits for 


ws the sand as if he were trying to dig | 
is own grave. He sniffs about, and does 
nothing. He makes rapid purposeless bolts 
at the tormenting chulos ; but does not follow 
them to the fence ; through whose slits they | 
slip, or over which they vault. He will not 


im with protruded lance. 
He is a craven, in spite of his black chestnut 
hide, and the first fierce amble which raised | 
public expectation as he burst from the 
toril, The people hiss, and express noisy 
dissatisfaction with their fans in a ribald and 
stormy way, that would hurt any respec- 
table, high-spirited bull’s feelings. Taurus 
looks round with a stupid air of inquiry at 
their hard, insulting faces, and the open, 
whooping mouths, but sees no pity. He is 
a8 a gladiator, when the fatal thumbs were 
turned down. He has but one object, we 
see—to get out of it. He dashes impotently 
at a runaway chulo, and springs at the 
palings. His forelegs are over; but he 
tumbles back helplessly, bruised and jolted ; 

much to the delight of the water-sellers, and 
the soldiers who stand in the passage that runs 
“entside the ring fence. “ Cobardo, cobardo!” 
ery the despisers of Martin’s Act ; and in- 
stantly, the two picadors trot out like Castor 
and Pollux, side by side, and the chulos with 
the fireworks appear. The people cease for 
4 moment to raise those thin blue whifts of 








runs after Taurus with his flag, to try and 
drag out the weapon ; but, before he can do 
so, a soldier’s strong hand, as the bull passes 
under the pit, drives the weapon down into 
the heart. Taurus stands quite still, the 
blood snorting out from its lips and nostrils ; ; 
then, gathering himself together like a 
dying Cesar, he falls gently on his knees, and 
sinks to the ground. The fans are at it 
again, as the head butcher of the town—a 
strong, stout man in black—leaps down, and, 
with a dagger, divides the spine. As b 
enchantment, or as if risen from the ground 
the mule team appears, the dead bull is tied 
to the yoke, and swept out in a swift dust 
whirl ; the other team dragging out a picador’s 
wounded horse that is just Meehan for 
priority, and tearing out together with a clash 
of belle and a cracking of long whips. A 
whiff of smoke and a gunpowder one is all 
that remains to remind us of the scene. 

No shower of cigars or black turban hats 
this time. El Tato looks vexed, and thirsts 
for more bulls. This astonishes ‘Driver, who 
has got some legendary impressions of insur- 
rections that fone taken place at Malaga 
bull-fights ; the fishermen and employés of 
that town. being proverbially restless and 
turbulent. I think he half-expects El Tato 
and the manager to be thrown to the bulls, 
if another blunder neagene: 

A bellow out of sight, and at the trumpet 
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call, like a new monster in a vision, and there 
leaps forth a cream-coloured bull, with | 
brindled, thick, ropy neck, red eyes, and 
terrific crescent horns. 

This bull gored and floored everything ; 
drove one picador, with a smashing thump, 
against the barrier, to which he clung, a 
bruised ruin; ripped up a ghastly one-eyed | 
brown horse, whose siglit had been bandaged | 
to prevent its shunning the charge ; all but) 
pinned a chulo; broke down in a stubborn | 
squeltering leap, the top plank of the barrier. 
Finally, to crown all his honours, tossed a 
picador, and, after many strokes of his horns, 
which clicked against the man’s iron-guarded | 
leg, ended by simply tearing his costly) 
jacket in the left shoulder. As for this) 
a. horse, I dared not look at it; 

ut I saw something on the sand that 
looked like trays of butchers’ meat that had | 
been upset. There was a jet of blood, a| 
gush, a flooding: so died three horses, with | 
a drunken, blind stagger, a flicker, a kick, 
and then death. Three times the ferocious 
giant leaps on the barriers with unreasoning 
strength. It gores another horse under the 
Jeft leg; it pounds along, a grand type of 
blind passion, fiery life, and brute power, 
a chulo’s red cloak trailing from his horn. 
There are great spots of gore on him, and| 
one of his horns is broken by striking at) 
one of the stone supports of the barriers. 
A fat tradesman next us, with four feet of 
red scarf round his paunch, gets very hot, 
erying “Bravo, Toro!” This bull is deei- 
dedly a game bull: a hero, who will die 
surrounded by his dead enemies, which to| 
the bovine, and even to the rough human 
mind, has before this been a satisfaction. 
The cigars are ~vorking in short excited 
puffs; voiding much blue sacrificial ineense, 
and the barefooted attendants are busy stuffing 
tow, trying to plag a horse’s chest, like ship- 


ikeotad intent on stopping a shot-hole. 


ow the picador, who has been unhorsed, | 
and has his rich jacket torn, amuses every- 
body, and sets the fans to work, by sud- 
denly rushing at a mounted friend, and try- 
ing to pull him off by tugging at his leg. 

“TZ really am afraid the men are coming to 
blows,” says Monoculus. 

A man in a white jacket, near us, relieves 
our mind by taking his cigar out of his mouth 
to tell us that it is only the picador wanting 
to be revenged on the bull, that has torn his 
jacket. The chulos, one leg over the barrier, 
furling up their cloaks, laugh as the picador 
unhorses his friend, leaps up in his saddle, | 
seizes a heavy curved lance, and dashes off 
to face the bull; first making the oath, and 
dashing away his hat to show that he is deeply 
in earnest. The way he spurned the air and 
tossed up his lance, had a chivalric defiance 
about it. The bull drove at him with a 
sullen, blind, abstract stare. He turned the 
minotaur with his lance, twice three times, | 
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till the animal's courage and life began to 


[Conducted by 
drain away. In vain groves of sticks 
descended in blows on the bull as it passed 


the arena-wall ; it was of no use, it was spent. | 
and cowed. The banderillas were thrown, and, | 
lastly, not El Tato, but his assistant, came | 
forward with the death-sword in his hand, ig | 
strutting magnificent. He isthe petof theCalle | 
di Mari-blanea : he is a promising bull-slayer, | 
Ifa | 
bull is slow and shy, heavy and cunning, he | 


but still not a prima espada or premier, 


is difficult game ; but a bold bull, that goes 
straight at the horse, always forgetting the 
man, is easy to slay. 


is a beginner: El Tato is looking on: the 
— is there, and half Malaga. He has 
is laurels to win. 


bull staggers on to the barriers. 
The deed is done. The media espada, agile 
and lithe, with his netted hair and long pig- 


tail, coolly draws out the sword, wipes it,and | 


returns it over the barrier. Fans may break 


out in petulant foolishness, but the media | 
espada of El Tato’s'troop flatters himself 


rather that he has not lived thirty years for 


nothing, and at least knows how to killa | 


bull. He strides off like a king, and waits 
while the butcher gives the coup de 

quick, sure, careless, and indifferent to ap- 
lause, 

now 


and broken fan-sticks; cigarettes 


make the air white as snow-time, and the | 
round black caps heap up at his feet. The | 


caps he flings back, witk bows, the cigats 
are collected for him. 


A-gua! A-gua! like the wail of some 
ferer in purgatory. 


horizon skirted by mountains, brown 


purple, that are strewn with white houses, | 
i 


ke giant’s treasures laid out to sun. Here 


was unheavenly work doing within sight of 


paradise. 


“Is it not horrible,” says Monoculus, “t | 


hear Christian men, seated beside women 


children they love, tell you, when you pity® | 
dying horse, it is worth nothing ; or, when you | 
red, calling out | 
that he has a buen cuerpo de sangre? It is | 
It makes the | 
It hardens the 


shudder at the bull growin 


exciting, but so is drinking. 
sight of bloodshed habitual. 
moral sense. It debases, at least, women 
children, No English lady could 


This is a bold bull | 
To be long killing a bull, is always resented | 
by the people. This sobrisaliente, or assistant, | 


He must give a buen | 
estoque—a sure thrust: his suerte, or plan of | 
killing, must be good : he must put the keen, | 
strong blade straight in between the left | 
shoulder and the left shoulder-blade bone, | 
Now he drives it in up to the hilt ; but the | 


If he had missed, there would have | 
een a rain of mere burnt cigar-stumps, | 


The dead bull is | 
drawn out in a dusty circle, his legs stiff and | 
still threatening. High over all the rustle | 
and flap of fans comes the shrill, melan | 
choly cry of the bare-legged ee 


Our tired eyes, wearied | 
of blood, look up to the sky above us, where 

some doves are circling like wondering | 
angels ; or beyond, to the broad ae 


stop out & | 
single course. Hand-Book Ford states that, | 
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FAREWELL TO THE COMET. 


inted.” 

“Get out!” says Driver, “why a Malaga 
merchant told me that English 
get ve fond of it, and become great amateurs 
jn all the scientific points of skill; but you 
must come to our diggings after this, and dis- 
cuss the moral question.” 

« Just look at El Tato,” says Spanker. 

We look round ; for, jaded with the repeti- 
tion of mere slaughter, we had talked with 
our backs turned. El Tato, gay in his tight- 


| fitting dress of blue velvet, is labouring hard 
| by feats of agile daring, to retrieve the cha- 


racter of his troop. A bull-fight costs some 


| three hundred pounds, and is not to be trifled 
| with. How he strikes the ground; how he 


rages and chafes the fresh bull with that long 


blue cloak that he holds up like acurtain before 
| his inquiring horns. Now he turns it right— 


left. He flings it over the creature's head ; he 
puts it on, and lets it drag before the bull to 
He laughs at him as he pur- 
sues his Parthian flight, mie back, first 
over his right shoulder then over his left. He 
sits—actually sits for a moment—before him ; 
then leaps aside as the beast charges. He 
flaps him with his cap, he strikes him, kneels 


| before him, and now—crown of all audaeity— 


he positively turns and bobs down upon his 
head, then runs. No !—Yes !—No!—Yes! 
The bull has gored him slightly in the right 
thigh. The blue silk is torn and flaps. You 
see the red stain under it. El Tato limps: 
El Tato is faint, and the laughing of the two 
thousand dies away intoa murmur. No! he 
is not hurt much ; for he smiles and bows to 


the people ; but, tying round a handkerchief, | 


limps to the barriers. 

But why more ? when even Spanker droops 
and yawns, and Driver talks of dinner, and 
says it is “slow.” One cannot expect El 
Tato to be gored every five minutes. We 
cannot expect every bull to sweep off a 
dozen horses “ to his own cheek,” as Spanker 
quaintly puts it. 

Before the sport, now so wearisome, is over ; 
before the populace break loose like a sea, 
and flood the arena, we hurry out like Lot 
from Sodom. 
priests carrying back the host, which is 
always brought to the bull-ring for fear a 
matador might be wounded to the death. 

“What a 
inquiringly, as we take our seats in the 
Hotel divan, and discuss the moral bearin 
and effect of the scene we have witnessed. 
Spanker and Driver view it from the sport- 
ing point of view, and like the risky riding, 

ouoculus is lost in admiration of its anti- 


dies often | 


We meet in the street the| 


ut that beer?” says Spanker, | 


they are always frightened, disgusted, ‘disap-| taking life, when he can do it safely, than I 


do of snapping this fan I hold in my hand. 
It must brush the bloom from the youth, 
modesty from the maiden. All we can say 
for it is, that it may be tolerated in a nation 
who, neither sensitive nor thoughtful, are 
in many things two centuries behind our- 
selves. We once had our bull-baitings ; 
we once used the knife asa freely as the 
Spaniard. The coarser-nerved Spaniard, in 
seeing the bull-fight, sees an habitual thing, 
and has not the sense of sharing in a crime, 
as we have.” 


FAREWELL TO THE COMET. 


WE ought not to let. our cometary lore get 
rusty, because, although we must soon say 
Good-bye to our actual visitor, another 
famous comet is travelling, according to the 
best authorities, inithe direction of our solar 
system. While we speed the parting, we 
may soon have to welcome the coming guest. 


| Besides which, we may now always indulge 


the hope that any new-discovered telescopic 
_comet may become, in the end, a brilliant 
| phenomenon like that we have just witnessed, 
or may treat us to the spectacle of self- 
division into two, in imitation of Biela’s 
comet, 

When Donati, keeping watch at Florence, 


| discovered in the ~ a scarcely-perceptible 


telescopic glimmer, he could have no sus- 
picion of the great splendour and the great 
renown which his modest nebulosity was 
shortly to attain. It. has now taken rank 
amongst the most splendid of the wandering 
stars which European and Chinese history 
| have registered on their annals. All those 
who have seen both, agree that Donati’s 
comet certainly is more beautiful than the 
famous comet of eighteen hundred and eleven 
| which remained visible for five hundred an 
ten days. This latter was comparatively of a 
reddish hue. Both of them enjoyed the 
| advantage of shining in a portion of the sky 
apart from the space oceupied by the twi- 
‘light, which was so injurious to the effect 
\of the comet of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, 

Donati’s comet is a completely new visitor 
to our solar system ; and, i it ever returns to 
see how we are going on, it cannot be, 
according to the calculations of a Prussian 
| astronomer, till after the lapse of two thou- 
sand one hundred and one years and a-half ; 
that is to say, in the year three thousand 
nine hundred and sixty of our era. Charles 
the Fifth’s comet, whose next appearance is 
| delayed by leave of absence expiring in 
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quity. I rise, and pronounce the verdict, | eighteen hundred and sixty, was, doubtless, 
tapping my broken fan authoritatively on | not so brilliant as this, and will probably not 
the table: “Gentlemen, the thing is a | equal the present comet. It may still be called 
bad, cruel thing, it inures the mind to! present, although it appears to have run away 
the sight of blood, and hardens the heart. trom us. It remains visible till the end of 
No wonder the Spaniard is too fond of using October in the feet of Sagittarius and in the 
his knife; no wouder he thinks not more of. Southern Crown. After that period, it will 
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yet be seen, by the dwellers in the southern 
hemisphere only, until January or February 
next. The temptation to cross the line and 
follow it must be great with hearty astrono- 
mers, It will therefore have remained visible 
to the earth for a total period of more than 
eight months. It is in no hurry to quit 
our neighbourhood ; retiring, both from the 
earth and the sun, at no very rapid pace. 
Monsieur Babinet, of the Institute of France, 
demonstrates clearly the small quantity of 
matter contained in a comet; and that the 
are powerless for good or evil, A  well- 
founded opinion admits that they are col- 
lections of matter so extremely light as 
to be unable to draw near to them, by the 
force of attraction, the portion which forms 
the immense appendix of their tails, which, 
in consequence of some unexplained cause, 
are turned in the direction opposite to the 
sun, Up to the end of the month of Octo- 
ber, the change in the direction of the comet’s 
tail offers an important subject for the 
observation of astronomers. About this, if 
there is much to say, there remains still 
more to learn, 

From the eighteenth of September, the 
comet displayed very singular manifesta- 
tions of luminosity. The intensity of the 
brightness of the tail, hitherto uniform 
or sensibly the same throughout its whole | 
breadth, became greater towards the centre. | 
On the same day, a sort of luminous phase in 
the nucleus was observed. The luminous 
envelopes detached themselves from the 
nucleus in the form of spirals, which soon 
became more and more separated from the 
central body, and formed close and narrow 
curves, which finally opened and assumed a 
parabolic form. In proportion as these lumi- 
nous arcs were further removed from the 
nucleus, they gradually lost their splendour 
and at last disappeared in the confused light 
of the edge of the tail. On the twenty-third 
of September, Monsieur Bulard, an astrono- 
mical draughtsman, and also Messieurs Faye 
and Babinet, saw a luminous ring that had 
formed itself round the comet, which had 
then become smaller. This ring was imper- 
fect, and was interrupted on the side opposite 
tothe sun. Afterwards, it assumed the shape 
of a bright crescent, in the interior of which 
the nucleus was observed to be small, oval, 
and brilliant. On the twenty-eighth, the 
luminous crescent had considerably dilated, 
and resembled a large fan, with a sharp horn 
at each of its extremities. The head of the 
comet then appeared to be surrounded with | 
a very distinct beard, and the appearance | 
lasted for several nights. 

The evening of the fifth of October will 
remain memorable to star-gazers. Several 
thousand years may pass away before a 
similar spectacle is offered to our admira- 
tion. Between half-past six and half-past | 
seven, the comet passed before and a little | 


below the brilliant star Arcturus, which | 


| 
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continued to twinkle with a splendour undi- 
minished by the shining veil, 

Donati’s comet has had the effect of raising 
the telescopic comets to a certain importance 
in the popular opinion, Not long since, a Pari. | 
sian street-astronomer offered to his eager | 
customers, at eight o’clock in the evening, the | 
hazy comet of Monsieur Faye, which did not | 
rise till ten that night. Monsieur Babinet, | 
happening to take a peep, discovered that the | 
substitute offered to passers-by was the bean | 
tiful nebula in Andromeda: putting the | 
annoyance of being deceived out of the ques- 
tion, the public lost nothing in the quality of | 
the goods retailed to them. 

It is to be hoped that the numerous obser- 
vations made in all the observatories of every 
country, as well as bya great many amateurs, 
will furnish new elewents for clearing up the 
question, still so obscure, as to what is the 
veritable physical constitution of the comets, 
and what part they play in the economy of 
the universe. Rarely have astronomers had 
a more complete and favourable opportunity 
of studying this class of celestial phenomena ; 
for the year eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
has been more propitious, in this respect, 
even than the year eighteen hundred and 
eleven. 

Monsieur Porro’s observations, made in 
conjunction with Monsieur Pigorini, are ver 
intercsting. Monsieur Porro believes wit 


Zantedeschi that the universe is a compound 
of matter which disperses itself, and matter 


which conglomerates itself. The hypothetical 
ether, whose existence is necessary for the ex- 
planation of the undulatory theory of light, is 
nothing else, they say, than matter in its most 
extreme state of ditfusion. Monsieur Porro 
thinks that between this state, and that which 
matter assumes in the shape of our most 
rarefied gases, there exist intermediate states | 
of matter, of which the comets, the nebula, | 
and perhaps the zodiacal light, are examples. | 
Humboldt thinks that the comets are the 
most ancient of all the planetary bodies, and | 
that they form, so to speak, the original type | 
of the diffuse matter which fills the heavenly | 
spaces, 

The cosmic matter of the comets is in two dif- 
ferent states, both intermediate between the | 
ethereal and gaseous states. The matter com- 
posing the nucleus, and the matter composing | 
theair-like envelope of comets, differ from each | 
otherat least as much as thesolid matterof the 
terrestrial globe differs from its atmospheric 
envelope. Matter in this state, according to 
Monsieur Porro, is incapable of reflecting the 
solar light specularly. This idea is contrary | 
to Arago’s observation of Halley’s comet | 
with a polariscope. Arago saw in the field of 
his instrument two images offering comple- 
mentary colours, one red, the other green. 
He thence concluded that the light of the 
comet was not, at Jeast entirely, composed of 
rays endowed with the properties of direct 
light. He found in it light reflected speou- 
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| larly, or polarised, that is to say, light coming | by passing at the distance at which it did 
| from the sun ; and the experiment was con-| pass, an alteration of three seconds of time in 
| sidered a proof that comets are not luminous | the duration of our year. As it has not pro- 
| of themselves, at least in part. Porro holds| duced any such alteration, the conclusion is 
(rather, it would appear, on theoretical than | that the density of this comet does not 
| experimental grounds), that matter, in the | amount to the required two ten-thousandth 
state in which it exists in the comets, is in-| parts of that of the earth; which is a very 
competent to reflect the solar light, but that reassuring figure for those who believe ‘in 
| its atoms are capable of making luminous | the possibility of an encounter with our 
| vibrations under the sun’s influence ; comets | globe, 


would therefore shine like light itself. Matter, 
jn the two states in which it is observed in 
the comets, is distinguished from matter in 
the ethereal state mainly in this, namely, that 
| when acted on by a centre of attraction 


If comets are thus constituted, it is 
iscarcely possible for one of them even to 
| enter the atmosphere of the earth. It is 
| believed that the air, at an elevation of 


from thirty to forty miles, is in as rarefied 
around which it tends to agglomerate, it a state as that in the receiver of an air- 
assumes a form with a definite outline and| pump in which we have made what we call 
boundary. a vacuum ; and yet, according to Herschel’s 
In open space, and far away from the | opinion, the density of such atmospheric air 
sun’s attraction, a comet would necessarily | would be thousands of times greater than 
be spherical ; its nucleus, if it had one, would that of the nebulous matter composing a 
bein the centre. But, under the influence of comet, The inference from these facts is, 
the sun’s attraction, and in consequence of the that a comet which should dash full-butt 
resistance of the ether (now admitted by against a planetary atmosphere, would no 
several astronomers), this sphere would neces- more be able to traverse it than the water 
sarily become a very long ellipsoid, in which | from a syringe would be competent to force 
the nucleus would occupy one of the foci. its way through the compact mass of a sea of 
The form of comets is asta to be an evident mercury. As soon as the nebulous matter of 
proof of the resistance of the ether, If that a comet reached the upper stratum of a 
resistance makes itself felt by the comets and planetary atmosphere, it would slide along 
not by the planets, the reason is that its| the surface of the stratum, and then fly off at 
density is an infinitesimal of the second order a tangent, completely changing the form of 
in respect to the density of the planets; its primitive orbit. From this we may de- 
whilst, although relatively very small, it is rive some explanation of the enormous per- 
nevertheless comparable to that of the turbations which the very same comet 
| comets, experiences between two of its successive 
The outline of Donati’s comet has always appearances. The perturbation is sometimes 

| appeared perfectly clean and round, and the so great, that its altered form and disturbed 
Wit of the nucleus has always preserved its orbit render it no longer recognisable at the 
planetary aspect. No ebullition, scattering end of a very few years. There is no reason, 
of sparks, nor currents of cosmic matter, | therefore, to fear—at least, on the part of the 
have been observed in any part of the star.| nucleusless comets—either shock or suffoca- 
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Neither has anything been seen which allows 
us to conclude that either the nucleus or its 
ellipsoidal atmosphere revolve on any axis 
whatever. Lastly, the passage of the comet 
in front of Arcturus showed that the ring 
round the nucleus actually existed, and was 
not an optical deception. 

Monsieur Porro’s estimate of the excessive, 
the unimaginable lightness of the comets, 
goes even further than the opinions of Sir 

ohn Herschel and Monsieur Babinet, and 


oo relieves us from participating in 
place’s uneasiness lest a comet should 
possibly dash against the earth. It has been 


tion by means of the deleterious gases which 
might enter into the composition of their 
nebulosity. 
Up to the present time, there is nothing to 
give us certain proof that comets are fas: 
nished with a solid, and as it were, planetary 
nucleus : unless, iudeed, we consider aérolites 
(some of which have attained proportions not 
| less colossal than those of our ancient Gothic 
cathedrals) as cometary nuclei, which have 
| been stripped of their nebulosity by being 
plunged into our atmosphere, and which, 
then obeying the laws of attraction, take fire 
by the friction of their passage through the 
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already proved that comets can pay a visit) air, and finish their course by falling to the 
to planets and take their departure quite ground in the shape of stony masses. This 


inoffensively, In seventeen hundred andj theory, in spite of its novelty, is not more 
seventy, Lexell’s comet (which came nearer improbable than other theories, its prede- 
to the earth than any other has done) passed | cessors, A member of the British Association 
amidst Jupiter’s satellites without in the, argued three years ago, with strong reasons, 
least disturbing their motions, although two) that the greater part of the phenomena which 
of them are inferior in volume to our moon.| we call meteors are not engendered in our 
Biot calculated that, if the mass of the comet| atmosphere, but that all their characters 

ad been equal to two ten-thousandth parts of | tend to connect'them with the comets. There 
the terrestrial mass, it would have produced,’ are luminous appearances, such as shooting 


mala 
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stars, which are believed to possess no solid 
body ; but there are others, such as the fire- 
balls, which at the moment of their extinction 
seatter aérolites upon our globe. Why 
should there not be bodiless comets and 
solid-bodied comets, just as there are shoot- 
ing-stars and aérolites? Perhaps Charles 
the Fifth’s comet will favour us with a 
definite answer. 
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DOMESTIC CASTLE-BUILDING. 


Iy ever I allow my husband, Mr, Popjoy, 
to have his own way, I always make a 
mistake. Mr. Popjoy is very well in his 
business, as a clerk in the City; but, take him 
out of that, and he knows no more of the 
world than a babe unborn. If I trust him to 
select our Sunday’s dinner from one of the 
City markets, he brings home a huge watery 
fish ; a side of meat sufficient for a barrack- 
full of soldiers; or a.goose, as large and 
fluffy as a child’s feather-bed, and no sweeter 
than it should be, Mr, Popjoy (though I am 
grieved to say it of my own husband) is fre- 
quently taken in by designing persons, who 
ought to be picking oakum at the Old Bailey, 
er some other penal settlement. Whenever 


I see him pass the parlour window at exactly | 


half-past six in the evening (his usual time of 
returning from business) With a peculiar 
amirk of satisfaction upon his face, I know 
that something is wrong. When, after 
delaying w little, to excite my curiosity, he 
prvudly places a brace of pheasants upon the 
table which he has bought for one and six-| 
pence, of a man in the street, dressed in a 
smock frock, I know, before I examine the 
birds, that they are stuffed with sand, and 
that one half of them will go to feed the cat, | 
and the other half to the dust-bin. When 
Mr, Popjoy brings home a pair of patent 
boots as an unexpected present for one of the 
children, I know, before I put my hands upon 
them, they are made of brown paper ; and 
when the soles burst clean away — the 
upper leather iv trying them on the child, I 
can only say, “It’s just as L expected.” Mr, 
Popjoy buys stationery of men who stand in| 
the gutter, and we are, consequently, always 
well stocked with note-paper upon which no 
one can write, because it sucks up the ink 
like a piece of shirting. We have adozen| 
umbrellas in the house, none of which would! 
shelter a dog, Mr. Popjoy having bought 
them of people who were selling off under| 
prime cust, because their premises were 
coming down for a new street, or a new 
chapel. Sometimes Mr. Popjoy’s bargain-| 
hunting propensities get him into serious 
difficulties, out of which he expects me to| 
extricate him, 

On one occasion he strayed into a.nest of 
swindlers—a mock auction mart—and before | 
he had been there twenty minutes, he had 
nodded himself into two cart-loads of trashy 
furniture, at prices six times higher than 
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their poe value, When the rascals caing 
after him with the goods in vans, I refused, 
of course, to take them in, and as Mr. Popjo 


solemnly assured me that he had only bid for | 


a dressing-case as a present to me on m 


approaching birthday, of course I believed | 
my husband, suatched the dressing-case from | 
the hands of one of the men, put the money | 
upon the door-step, and slammed the door in | 
their faces, after telling them to do their best | 
Mr. Popjoy would | 
never have had spirit to do this, but I had; | 


and to do their worst. 


and, as I never heard any more of the 


wretches from that day to this, I feel that, | 


as usual, I did what was right. 
Mr. Popjoy’s failing for bargain-hunting 


at one period extended to houses; and, | 


during the time we have been married 
(about fifteen years), if we have moved once 
we have moved a dozen times, 
usually employs his holidays in searching for 
new dwellings, aud new neighbourhoods, 
although we have taken a long lease of the 
house in which we now reside ; and I have 
positively resolved never to move again, 
unless compelled by utter necessity, until I 
am carried to my grave. 

Mr. Popjoy, as 1 have said before, moves 
in City circles, and very often, I am sorry to 
say, becomes acquainted with persons who do 
him no good, and only cause him to injure 
his family. More than once he has made 
himself surety, and has had to pay sums of 
money for worthless scamps, which I have 
had to provide out of a legacy securely 
settled upon me by an aunt. He is always 
coming home with a story of how he could 
make a little fortune if he only had a 
hundred pounds to play with for three 
months ; But I have turned a deaf ear to 
him, or I know very well where poor aunt's 
little property would be, and what would be 
left for the dear children when they grew 
up. 
One evening Mr. Popjoy came home about 
his usual time to tea, and brought with hima 
person whom he introduced to me as Mr, 
Gasper. I never take kindly to strangers, 
because I believe they have designs upon 
Mr. Popjoy, and I am generally right. I 


|consider my own and my husband’s family, 


and our old friends quite as large as we can 
afford to keep up with and entertain, without 
adding fresh faces continually to the number, 
I did not like Mr. Gasper, the moment he 
came into the room, and my unfavourable 
impression did not alter upon further ac 
quaintance. He was much too polite to please 


me; inquiring after my health and the chil- | 


dren’s, as if he had known us twenty years. 
He was younger than my husband—perhaps 


| about forty years of age—and had a sneaking 


expression upon his countenance. When he 
spoke he lifted up his head, half-opened his 
mouth, and half-closed his eyes, as if very 
short-sighted, and made much use of & 
double eye-glass. I believe he was a g 


Mr. Popjoy | 
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deal sharper in his sight than either = husband—for I now began to see the 
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object of Mr, Gasper’s visit. 

Mr. Popjoy, wanting the courage himself, 
had doubtless brought home his new friend 
to persuade me into supplying the funds for 
shares in the Banded Brothers’ Society, of 
which, I afterwards learned, Mr, Gasper was 
the manager. 

Mr. Popjoy winced under my remark, and 
said nothing ; but Mr. Gasper continued. his 
argument, 

“There are other duties which we owe to 
society, Mrs, Popjoy, and, through that, to our 
families, besides seeking for large dividends, 
Your esteemed husband has now lived in the 
world for five-and-forty years, without know- 
ing what it is to enjoy a vote in the govern- 
ment of his country.” 

“He’s none the worse for that,” I re- 
turned. 

“Pardon me,” replied Mr. Gasper, “a vote 


Popjoy, or myself. 

hen we were seated at the tea-table, Mr. 
Gasper opened the conversation, my husband 
remaining very quiet, and appearing more 
nervous than usual, as if he had something 
upon his mind. 

“Mrs. Popjoy,” said Mr. Gasper, “I am 
indebted to a very unexpected circumstance 
for the pleasure of your esteemed acquaint- 
ance: Mr. Popjoy has this day expressed a 
wish—in fact, I may say, has. made arrange- 
ments—to participate in the many advantages 
to be derived from the General Freehold 
Society of ,the Banded Brothers of Free- 
dom ” 


I hate to be addressed with anything 
like an oration ; it shows me pisaly that the 
| speaker is not straightforward. 
| “Mr, Gasper,” I said, “my husband, Mr, 
Popjoy, has joined many absurd societies in 
his time, to his children’s cost, He has walked | is money ; and even if it was not, no intelli- 
ina procession with a band of music in front | gent man should be without it.” 
of him, and a ridiculous sash round his waist,| “I quite feel that,” echoed Mr. Popjoy, 
| to dine with his company at Hornsey Wood,} “The General Freehold Society of the 
| orsome other remote tavern; but I never| Banded Brothers of Freedom,” continued Mr, 
| yet knew him want to join any society that| Gasper, “ gives you that vote in the ropor- 
| sounded so much like a family of acrobats as|tion of one to every five shares ; en 
the one you mention.” creating in you that ennobling feeling of 
“It’s a very beneficial investment, my | satisfaction and independence which every 
dear,” broke in Mr. Popjoy. man must experience who digs in his own 
“My dear madam,” returned Mr. Gasper, | garden, and lives in his own house.” 
laughing in a forced manner, “Mr. Popjoy| “That depends very much,” I replied, 
very properly does not like to do anything}“ upon the character of the house and gar- 
Without consulting you, and hence my pre-| den, and where they are situated.” 
| sent visit. The Banded Brothers of Freedom! “ Very true, Mrs. Popjoy,” said Mr. Gasper, 
isnot, in any way, a convivial society, We)|“very true, and in that remark I at once 
| never had such a thing as a public dinner,| recognise the woman of experience. The 
ad we never shall. We exist only for plain! position and prospects of the property belong; 
and profitable business purposes,” ing to the Banded Brothers of Freedom 
Y tm very glad to hear it,” I replied, “for | (whom I have the honour to represent,) I am 
our own sakes ; but profitable business, on| happy to say, eannot be assailed by any man 
tis own account, is what my husband is least | with justice ; and are only attacked by those 
fitted for. He makes an exceilent servant,|who envy our social and political advan; 
but.a very bad master.” Og 
“My dear,” said Mr, Popjoy, meekly, “ you r, Popjoy nodded approval at this speech, 
tow t never failed in anything but for want| but I said nothing, allowing Mr. Gasper to 
of capital.” enlarge upon the details of his society 
| “My dear Mrs. Popjoy,” continued Mr,| without further interruption. Mr. Popjo 
i. y : PJOY, * ‘ } Pp . pjoy 
| Gasper, becoming more bland and familiar|was evidently bitten with the idea of be- 
| every moment; “I need not point out to| coming a small freeholder. It seemed to him 
| you,as a woman of the world, the necessity | to be the very thing he had been in search of 
| of providing for a rising family, by seeking | for so many years, without success, We had 
the most favourable investment for any little moved restlessly from house to house,—taking 
Money it may have pleased fortune, in its; no permanent root anywhere; but now we 
bounty to bestow upon us.” had come within sight of the promised land, 
“I. don’t believe in anything but the funds,” | and there seemed to be rest and happiness 
[replied shortly. for us in the future. This was Mr. Popjoy’s 
‘Vou will pardon me for saying that is a | feeling, fostered by the judicious statements 
very great mistake. Suppose, for example, | of the plausible Mr. Gasper. I listened to 
pe have five hundred pounds in consols. It|the explanation of the complicated system 
brings you in fifteen pounds a-year—safe, it} under which the Banded Brothers of Free- 
true; but what is it?” dom worked, without understanding half 
“A comfortable little sum,” I replied, “and! of what I heard; and I am afraid that m 
oe which some people find very convenient, husband was no wiser than myself, althoug 
at times,” he nodded assent to every assertion, and 
I said this rather warmly and pointedly to seemed to be highly delighted with the whole 
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scheme. A plan of the Banded Brothers’|intending the whole of the arrangements, 


Estate was laid upon the table, after the 
tea-things were removed ; and it looked, to 
me, very much like a large chess-board. Mr. 
Gasper pointed to little square patches upon 
the paper, and told us how five shares pur- | 
chased one patch, ten shares another patch, and 
fifteen shares a third ; how A was a church, 
and B a dissenting chapel, C a projected park, | 
D a row of shops, E an Artesian well of the 
purest spring water; how the broad lines 
were roads, the narrow line along the top 
the railway, and another line, close to it, the 
canal ; and how the whole was twenty miles | 
from London, in a salubrious part of a 
southern county, perfectly sheltered from the 
north winds, and to be reached in one hour 
by the railway. Then with regard to the| 
financial system of the society, he told us| 
how rent became capital, and the more we 
paid, the richer we became; how interest 
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charged to the fathers was a benefit to the 


{Conducted by 


What things were broken, what things were 
lost, what the dear children suffered, is more 
than I need tell, My poor sister (she is now 
dead and gone) who came up from the coun- 
try to assist my husband, told me afterwards 
she had seen many movings in her time, but 
nothing to equal this. It was worse than 
government emigration. It took them from 
six o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock 
at night to reach the Freehold Society’s settle- 
ment. There were three vans and six men, 
who did just as they thought proper with Mr, 
Popjoy, stopping at every roadside ale-house, 
until at last they got almost unmanageable, 
The way they threw the things from the van 
into the road was awful and heartrending; 
and my poor sister said it was a mercy 
that everything was not shivered to atoms, 
As it was, the loo-table, which poor mother 
gave me when I was married, was so injured 
that it would never stand upright again ; and 


children; how every time we painted a| her portrait in oil, painted by a gentleman 
water-butt, we added a value to the heir-| who might have been a Royal Academician 
looms of our family; how the old snarling} if he had thought proper, had the legs of a 
relations of landlord and tenant, creditor|kitchen-chair thrust through its face and 
and debtor, were utterly destroyed, to be| neck in no less than three places. 

replaced by a mutual-advantage state of| At last the place was got into what Mr, 


existence. Then he drew a glowing picture | Popjoy considered something like order ; and 
of the toil-worn clerk, flying every evening | I left Worthing to return to my new home, 
from his city labour on the wings of steam | It was late at night when I arrived, and yery 
to his happy country retreat, proud in| dark, and I noticed nothing until I reached 
the consciousness of being a free and inde-| the house, carefully guided by my husband, 


pendent burgess, who had by prudence and} “ My dear,” said Mr. Popjoy, “I am afraid 
co-operation wrenched an acre of his birth-| you will not find the place everything you 
right from the grasping usurpation of the could wish; but Rome, you know, was not 





aristocracy. Such was the discourse of Mr. 
Gasper until a late hour of the evening. His 
advocacy had no effect upon me, although it 
was conclusive with my husband, and I set 
my face resolutely against becoming a free- 
holder in the Banded Brothers’ Estate. 

Some few days after Mr. Gasper’s visit, I 
was attacked with a severe illness, which 
lasted for some weeks, When I recovered, I 
was ordered to Worthing for the benefit of 
one or two months’ sea-air. Mr. Popjoy came 
down every Saturday evening, and stayed 
until Monday morning. His mind still ran 
upon the idea of becoming a small freeholder 
—for he txlked of little else during his visits. 
He enlarged very much upon the permanent 
benefit 1 should derive from a southern air ; 
and he backed his arguments with a corro- 
borative letter from my doctor, which I am 
compelled to believe he had obtained by con- 
nivance. I saw that there was little chance 
of domestic peace unless I consented to be- 
come a Banded Sister of Freedom, and, in a 
moment of bodily weakness, I gave him 
authority to sell out one hundred pounds of 





stock, and invest the money in any form he 
desired. I had a very slight hope that the 
Banded Brothers’ Estate might turn out 
better than I had expected. 


I had no hand in the moving—that was | 
agreed between us—Mr. Popjoy gladly super- | 


built in a day.” 

I did not like the tone of this remark. It 
foreboded no good; but I made a cheerful 
reply, without leading him to suppose that I 
suspected anything. 


When I entered our dwelling I noticed a | 


smell of earth, damp mortar, and new wood, 
and I thought I saw traces of shavings in the 
passage. l'urther acquaintance with the pre- 
mises showed me many other shortcomings 
and peculiarities, There were no banisters u 

the stairs, and no paper upon the walls ; whi 

were ornamented with fantastic figures 
formed by the wet upon the plaster. The 
children’s bedroom and nursery were like 
stable-lofts, and the roof was only lathed 
over, without a ceiling. Luckily the weather 
had been fine and dry for several weeks, or 
the poor creatures might have been washed 
down the stairs. The back parlour was closed 
up ; and, for some time, Mr. Popjoy hesitated 
when I spoke to him about this apartment. 
At last he admitted that it was in a very un- 
finished state. In fact it had scarcely been 
commenced ; there was nothing but a brick 
skeleton; there was no window, the hole 
being boarded over ; and there was no floor, 
but a deep gulf half filled with rubbish, which, 
when cleared out, would form a very comme 
dious back-kitchen. Mr. Popjoy had pra 
dently nailed up the door in the passage 
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and the two folding-doors in the front par- 
| lour which communicated with this rude 
| outline of an apartment, because one of the 
} children had accidentally fallen into the gulf, 
} and had been lost to his brothers and sisters 
for several hours. This state of things re- 
| quired some explanation, and Mr. Popjoy 
reluctantly and timidly proceeded to give it. 

“Mr. Gasper,——” he began. 
| “I thought so,” I could not help inter- 
| rupting. 

“Well, my dear,” he continued, meekly ; 

| “I did all for the best, and it would have 

| been better, no doubt, if I’d been governed 
by you.” 

“It ought to teach you a lesson,” I said, 

| “for the future.” 

“Mr. Gasper,” he resumed, “ gave me five 
shares in the society of the Banded Brothers 
| of Freedom in exchange for the money re- 
| ceived from the Consols you authorised me 
| tosell out. These five shares entitled me to 
a plot of land and the bare skeleton of a 
house ; the society undertaking to finish the 
| dwelling in the best style within two months, 
in consideration of my taking ten other 

shares (value two hundred pounds) which 
| were to remain in the hands of the manager 
and committee until I had paid them up by 
} quarterly instalments in the form of rent; 
| when they would be delivered to me, consti- 
tuting me the proprietor of the land and 
premises, to have and to hold for ever.” 

“And you took the other shares?” I 
inquired. 

“My dear,” replied my: husband, “I am 
sorry to say I did, under an arrangement by 
which, if the quarterly instalments were not 
| kept up, the amount was to stand over in- 
| definitely at ten per cent. per annum; one 
half of which interest went to pay working 
ae salaries, et cetera, and the other 
half formed a benefit fund for the relief of 
sick Banded Brothers of Freedom, or the 
support of their widows and orphans remain- 
ing on the estate.” 

“A very pretty scheme,” I said,—* upon 

r,” 


“The finishing of the house,” he continued, 
“went on very slowly, even over our heads, 
and I begged your sister not to write to 
you about it, as I thought it would only 
worry you in the weak state you were in.” 

“Well, Mr. Popjoy,” I replied, when my 
husband had concluded, “your restlessness 
has brought us to a cheerful dwelling, at 

; but I suppose we must make the best 
of it, One thing I wish to have distinctly 
understood : I shall not associate with any of 
the Banded Brothers’ wives, and I hope that 


will keep equally aloof from any of the| 


usbands,” 
“Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Popjoy, much 
telieved by my tone and manner. “I don’t 


think you will be much troubled with 
either,” 


It was not until the next day that I fully 
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understood the meaning of this last remark ; 
for I found that, with the exception of two 
other families, we were the only settlers upon 
the freehold estate. 

The morning did not improve the aspect of 
the place. There was no washhouse at the 
back of the premises; nothing but a vast 
wild desert of gravel-pits. In the front 
of the house there were no area railings, 
although there was a deep area, and there 
was clay enough to make bricks for a hun- 
dred settlements. I found, upon looking 
over the children’s wardrobe, that it had 
much suffered by this clay; and, when I 
inquired about several pairs of boots that 
were missing, the clay was still the only 
answer I could get in explanation. Mr. Pop- 
joy had departed at an early hour, before 1 
wasup; for it was three miles to the station, 
four-and-twenty miles by railway to London, 
nearly two miles more into the City, and my 
husband had to be at business by half-past 
nine in the morning. After breakfast, I 
started to walk round and survey the settle- 
ment ; but I had not gone far when I was 
stopped by more soft clay, large ponds of 
water, and impassable gravel-pits, There 
was no sign of life in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but I saw some childreu in the 
distance fishing with what appeared to be a 
small clothes-prop in one of the ponds, and 
I correctly supposed them to be members of 
the two other unfortunate settler families. 
There were several houses like our own in a 
very unfinished state; about a dozen half- 
raised carcases; a few scaffold-poles lying 
amongst gravel heaps, rubbish, and old 
bricks ; and this, as far as I could see, com- 
prised all that was visible of the Great 
Estate of the Banded Brothers of Freedom. 
A, B, C, D, E—churches, chapels, projected 
parks, artesian wells, canals, and even roads, 
were no more visible than Mr. Gasper ; but, 
instead, many ponds of water in which that 
plausible villain ought to have been soaking. 

I returned to the house, and was astonished 
to see no workmen engaged in completing the 
building. I found upon inquiry from the 
children, that no one had been there for a 
week, ‘I'he servant-girl, perhaps, might have 
given me more information ; but, when I put 
any questions to her, she burst into violent 
fits of laughter, and seemed so thoroughly to 
enjoy the fun of living in such a wilderness, 
that I lost my patience, and gave her a 
month’s warning upon the spot. When 
dinner-time arrived, I found there was no 
provision in the house, and no chance of 
getting any within eight miles, I then 

| learned that Mr. Popjoy was in the habit of 
bringing home cupplien from town (with his 
usual judgment as to selection) about twice 
a week, and that the last supply had been 
|exhausted a day sooner than was expected, 
I waited impatiently for the approach of 
‘evening, sitting at the window, watching 
‘the road along which I was told Mr, 
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Popjoy would arrive, and preparing a severe | 
attack upon his carelessness and stupidity 
in taking such a place, without a thorough 
investigation of Mr. Gasper’s flowery state- 
ments. 

About half-past eight, one of the children 
(my little girl) ran out of the door, and by 
the window, and shortly afterwards I saw Mr, 
Popjoy coming over the gravel heaps, look- 
ing very tired, with a great carpet-bag 
in one hand, and a basket in the other. He 
out these things down, to kiss the child, who 
Rrodad towards him, delighted at his return ; 
and, for some reason, at that moment I for- 
got all my indignation—the damp walls, the 
nailed-up parlour, the ponds, and the Banded 
Brothers of Freedom—and went to the door 
to give him a weleome, as our little child had 
gone before me. 

The bag and basket, as I expected, con- 
tained a curious mixture of food, all thrown 
together,—meat, grocery, and fruit, with one 
or two toys, and some pastry-cooks’ pies for 
the children. Those children who had gone 
to bed seemed to be aware of the arrival, and 
there was a commotion up in the loft (I can- 
not call it a bedroom), until the expected 


promise that they should be punctually 
delivered in the morning, 

I learned from my husband, by degrees, 
over the supper table, that the General 
Freehold Society of the Banded Brothers 
of Freedom had turned out to be nothing 
but a well-organised swindle, Mr, Gasper, 
the leading rascal, having disappeared, and 
the offices in town (where Mr, P. had called 
that very day to ascertain why the workmen 
were not completing our premises) being 
cleared of everything except a dusty fixture 
desk, and a few shreds of paper thrown into 
the fireplace, My husband sdmitted he had 
made a great mistake; but he did not tell 
me he had drawa fifty pounds from his em- 
ployers, by Mr. Gasper’s pressing request, 
the whole of which had been handed over to 
that crafty manager, with the idea of keep- 
ing the carpenters and bricklayers in motion, 
I Sia not find this out until some time after- 
wards, when he got very shabby in his dress, 
and I then discovered he was paying it off | 
by degrees out of his savings. 

The next day I went to town with Mr. P., 
and, finding the house we had left a few) 
weeks before, still vacant, I took a lease of it | 
for one-and-twenty years. As we were! 
moving away from the Freehold Land settle- 
ment, a few days afterwards, just as I had 
locked up the empty house, and was turning | 
to follow the vans, I saw three gentlemen. 
standing by Mr. Popjoy, the eldest of whom, 
a fat, red-faced man, seemed to be the 
spokesman. 

“My dear,” said my husband, as I came 
up, “will you see to this? There appears te 
be a little difficulty.” 

“We are here,” said the fat gentleman 


purchases were taken up and shown, with a dress. 
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pompously, “to demand possession of those 


premises.” 


“ Which,” I replied, “I must respectfully | 


decline to give, without compensation.” 

“Compensation |!” shouted the fat gentle. 
man, “Compensation ! 
you are squatters 7?” 

“T am aware that my husband,” I an- 
swered, “has sunk between one and two 
hundred pounds upon those premises, which 
I intend to have back before I give up the 
key.” 

“Very well,” returned the stout gentle- 
man, “very well ; the whole thing—the whole 


place—is a swindling, squatting settlement, | 


from beginning to end, and ought to have 


been nipped in the bud. Jones, serve notice | 


of ejectment.” 

My husband received from one of the 
other gentlemen, a piece of paper, which 
we have carefully kept for many years, We 
still retain the property at the gravel-pits, 
which we visit, for amusement, now and 
then; and the memory of the fat, testy 
gentleman with the red face, has almost died 
away. Perhaps he has died away also, and 
his successors have lost my husband’s ad- 


A SABBATH HOUR. 


I nave the privilege—and that is 4 
great privilege ome perpetually being re- 
minded—of residing in the most respect 
able city of the most respectable nation in 
the universe. “How will it look?” and 
“What will they say?” are the questions 
which it is so continually propounding to 
itself, that it has forgotten, in many of its 
internal regulations, to consider “ How will 
it do?” 

The indomitable virtue of its edicts, there 
fore, contrasting themselves occasionally with 
the weakness of our mortal nature, has 
obtained for it; from some, the designation 
of the City of Whited Sepulchres. I need not 
say, however, that such persons (who are 
rather numerous nevertheless) are by n0 
means taken any account of by our citizens, 
but are spoken of by them with a pity that 
is not very much akin to love, as The Godless, 
Our city washes its hands of them—a moral 
ablution at onee so inexpensive and satisfac- 
tory that it performs it on the slightest pro- 
vocation—and is pure. It was but lately 
proposed by one of our rulers, that no vessel 
shail be permitted to start upon the Sabbath 
from our city’s port, and when some unregene 
rate member of the council suggested, that that 
would not prevent the ship arriving upon the 
Sabbath day at the ports of others, he was 
met with the characteristic observation of 


|*that is their own look-out.” 


We do not indeed altogether object, 4 
think, to see the wicked misbehaving them- 
selves; it’ affords us a pleasant comparison, 
imparts a certain sense of security, and 
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} neighbourhood appears underground—drive 


a 
| personal appearance might suggest, requested 


| toearthly matters on such a day must be 
| out of the question. 


| the light and air upon.a Sunday, which they 
| get in the week-day, madam ?” 


provides inflammable material for the fiery | 
eloquence of our favourite preachers. To look | 
upon one half of our respectable city—that 
moiety which comes principally under the 
observation of strangers—you would imagine 
it, and rightly, to contain nothing but well-to-| 
do responsible inhabitants, who have each 
their sitting in this or that select conventicle, 
admission to which is commonly only to be 
obtained by ticket, and where the doctrines | 
enunciated would suggest a somewhat snug| 
arrangement in futuro, The poor, the dirty, 
the ill-lodged—all the miserable siuners, in 
short—are kept in the other half of our| 
respectable city to themselves, and out of 
sight. To cross from one to the other on the 
Sabbath day, is to behold a very remark- 
able social contrast. In the wicked half, 
the low shops of the general dealers—so| 
low indeed that in some cases their whole | 
aroaring trade ; in the other—the righteous | 
moiety in which I have the great privilege of 
residing—the very blinds in the private 
houses are drawn down. 

On the second Saturday of my arrival with 





| my wife and family at these present lodgings, 


my landlady, an elderly maiden lady of| 
extreme views, whose stern asceticism of 
course precludes the suspicion of dram- 


which certain 


eatures of her| 
permission to say a few words to me before | 
the Sabbath should dawn, as any reference 


put | 


“I beg your pardon, sir, but I do hope | 
that you will give directions to have your| 
aursery-blinds drawn down to-morrow. The! 
neighbours have complained to me of their 


having been up, last Sunday.” 


“Of whose having been up,” asked I, in 


ey bewilderment. 
“ 


he blinds, sir,” replied the lady, folding 
her arms, 


“Ts it wrong, then, to let my children have 


“I know nothing about wrong, sir,” 
remarked my ascetic friend, with a pious | 
shiver ; “me and you are as different as light | 
and darkness, happily; but it’s not the| 
custom in this city to core the blinds drawn | 
up onthe Sabbath day, and it shall not be 

é in my house, I assure you.” 
With my usual desire to conciliate, I pro- 
that, rather than hurt the religious 
feelings of the neighbourhood, myself and 
ily were prepared to pass our Sundays in 
coal-cellar, 

“By the bye,” I added, by way of turning the | 
®onversation out of its personal channel,“ how 
tan I obtain my letters to-morrow morning, | 
Miss Macstarchskin ?” 

“To-morrow morning, sir, is the Sabbath.” 

I did not wish to enter into the lists of! 
@gument with this female theologian, who, 
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in the matter of quotation, was I, knew, a text- 
revolver of the most tremendous nature; so I 
merely repeated my question. 

“From ten till eleven, L believe,” she said, 


| veservedly, “the General Post Office is open 


for the delivery of letters upon the Sabbath, 
to such as desec Fr 

“Thank you,” said I, interrupting her, 
“that will do, my good woman:” I did not 
choose to tell her that the child, which we 
had left behind us in the country, was so 
unwell, that a bulletin was sent to us daily ; 
and if I had done so, it would probably not 
have affected Miss Macstarchkin’s views, 

The aspect of the principal street in our 
city, at ten o’clock upon a Sunday morning, 
is that of a place which the plague has 
recently depopulated, and where the houses 
have gone into mourning for their late 
inhabitants, The train itself has hurried 
away, as if ashamed of an Erastian railway— 
the only one which permits its wheels to 
revolve on the Sabbath day——at earliest 
dawn, by way of long, dark tunnels, bearin 
all the wicked people that could be collecte 
into the unsanctified fields, The very statue 
of the grim old Duke looks apologetic and 
deprecatory, in consequence of being seen 
mounted upon horseback in our city upon 
such a day. The pavement has scareely a 
living creature upon its surface except the 
cats, who are misled by the stillness to 
imagine that it is quite early yet, and see no 
reason for putting a stop to their flirtations, 
But, inside the portico of the General Post 
Office, there is at this time occurring a scene 
which befits the pit-door of a minor theatre 
upon a Saturday night; much more than a 

ublic office upon a Sunday. The time (one 
half hour) allowed for giving out letters is 
so short, that even if the godless were s0 
few as our city delights to represent them, 
they would scarcely be all served within it. 
Moreover, although the righteous do not 
come themselves for their letters, and plenti- 
fully anathematise those who are bold enough 
to do so, they send their servants upon that 
errand in considerable numbers. 

Opposite to those grated windows—to the 
bars of which those who have obtained a 
good position at first, hold on with a wise 
Aenacity—is an expectant erowd of enormous 
size, and of all conditions. The stone stair- 
case in the rear is filled tosuch a height, that 
upon the upper steps you can see nothin 
but legs, which it is the peculiar custom o 
the wrong half of our city to exhibit in a 
primitive state. 

In the outer hall, beyond, there is even a 
still more numerous throng, who are only 
prevented from pouring in and compressin 
us within to a jelly, by the efforts of severa 
gigantic policemen, whose superior elevation 





‘is occasioned by their being raised by the 


unceasing pressure off their feet. , 
The heat, the smell, the crush is oneng 
inconceivable. On the oceasion to which 
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refer more than one person fainted. One| drunk and disorderly, has passed the night 


old man in particular—I do not say that he| 
should have been there on such an errand, or | 
that it was not an especial judgment upon! 
him, but I merely state the fact—was carried | 
out insensible, and as white as any conscience | 
in the city. These horrors were rendered (I| 
believe purposely) the more piquant by reason 
of our all being able to look in, at one or 
other of the windows, upon an enormous, 
well-aired room, where the officials were en-| 
gaged in sorting the letters with a quiet ease 
that was, under the circumstances, maddening. 
They made no more account of us, as we 
helplessly gibbered upon them through these 
iron bars, than did the Indian sentinels of 
old who watched over the struggling sufferers 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

There was one bald-headed, complacent 
official, especially, whose venerable ear, if 
I could but have obtained a nip of it, I 
would have.... But Iam sensible that no 
feeling which was aroused in any of us on 
that occasion is a subject fit to be iss dwelt 
upon. The epithets flung about on all sides 
it was easy to understand by the accompany- 
ing gestures were the reverse of polite, 
although, from the peculiarity of the language 
in use among our citizens, a stranger cannot 
readily discern whether the speakers are in a 
good humour or a furious rage. There was 
a good deal of digging in of elbows and of 
striking out of heels, whose effect upon bodies 
of different densities and characteristics was 
proclaimed by various ejaculations. There 
were several dogs amidst this crowd—en-| 

aged to attend there, as I believe, by the 
Ba batarians—who added their howls of 





in a police station ; but still I did come out 
of that post-office pandemonium alive. 

The principal street was now crowded with 
the respectable classes who ignore the exist- 
ence of such a state of affairs as I have been 
describing, and whose footmen and servant- 
maids alone knew the hideous things which 
I knew, 

Putting my hands before my eyes for very 
shame, I was staggering alone to the stand 
of cabs—reduced from the week-day thirty- 
six to six, and those six half occupied with 
the tracts that are rained by the ream in at 
their windows—when I came bump against 
Miss Macstarchkin, psalm-book in hand, 

recise, severe, and confident, on her way to 

er peculiar tabernacle, I did look very far 
from respectable, I know, and the contrast 
between us must have been striking indeed ; 
but then I had not enjoyed the advantage of 
being able to send a maid-of-all-work for my 
letters : and surely did not quite observe the 
glance with which she favoured me: eternal 
condemnation seemed to struggle in it with 
a notice to quit her apartments, 

I am at present, therefore, in search of 
other lodgings, which shall be in the country, 
and not offend the eyes of my neighbours, for 
since I do not admire the spirit (by which I 
mean the favourite stimulant) of the country 
to the extent of indulging in it in the day- 
time, nor have any other reason for wishing 
to keep down my window-blinds one whole 
day in the week, the compulsory darkness is 
to me an unmitigated inconvenience. 

In conclusion, I must say for this city (great 
as my privilege of residing within its sancti- 





torment to the universal hubbub. I myself 


fied walls may be) that there is no other 


rescued from under the feet of our hotel) place in the civilised world which can exhibit 


Boots one poor little miserable lassie, who) a scene in one of its public offices such as E | 


turned out to be Miss Macstarchkin’s maid-| bave been describing, or where such a Sab- 
of-all-work, dispatched privately by that) bath Hour can be possibly passed. 

good soul (who was anxious to hear from a| — = - —__- --——— 
certain bidder for her parlour flat) upon this NATIONAL CONTRASTS. 


epistolatory enterprise. It certainly was not) —~ 
a mission fit for a girl to undertake, Wher, | Tue Chinese will not read Buckle ; they 


at last, after three-quarters of an hour (for| will not believe in Combe ; they will not adopt 
the mail was late), the three windows were hydropathy, nor homeopathy ; they will not 
simultaneously thrown open, the scene study comparative anatomy, and will go on 
baffled description. A hundred directions teaching the young medicos in pigtails and 
were screamed out by as many voices, and green spectacles all the hideous trash of their 
the like number of unsavoury hands agitated | ancient anatomical fancy sketches ; they will 
the atmosphere with anxious violence and not leave off calling us foreign devils and 
threatening entreaty. The pressure was re- barbarians, nor own that they are beaten, 
doubled ; the policemen were carried in on; when even they are begging for their lives; 
the crest of an enormous wave—which might,' they will not drink honest beer, and 
for one particular, have been cnmpesel of smoke filthy opium ; though whose the blame 
Thames water—and for the space of several there, and whether the political economist’s 
minutes all was suffocation, and filt, and gospel of supply and demand square with the 
frenzy, | Christian man’s duty to his neighbour, 
How I got my letters I cannot tell, but I! patriotism forbids us to determine, But, 
am bound to confess, that somehow or other setting this aside, it is almost impossible t 
I did get them, and battled out with them teach them what is good and true. Wrapped 
into the fresh air. My hat was dinted, my up in their own stolid conceit, it would realy 
coat was torn ; I had a sensation, peculiar I be easier to expand one of their little mise 
should imagine to one who, having been able crushed water-lilies into the foot of the 
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| Milo Venus than to develope the brains of the | worshippers oftentimes treat the worshipped. 
| present generation of Celestials into the| The Chinese have the further oddity of being 
dimensions of truth and reality. superstitious, unpoetical, and irreligious at 
The Chinese do nothing like other people,| once, They cast Levodetpes to determine the 


| and very little reasonably, in any way. When 


_ they mount a horse, they get up on the right 
| side, and where we would say a man has a| 
| glorious brain, they say he has a capacious | 
| stomach ; for this they make the seat of intel- 
lect. There are certain tribes in the west— 
the Miautsz—said, by the by, to have tails 
like monkeys, who are even more than com- 
monly contradictory to the received traditions 
and customs of the rest of mankind. They 

; conduct most of the ceremonies of life in an 
odd way ; but those relating to birth and | 
maternity in quite an original manner. 
When the husband is made a father, he goes 
to bed with the new-born baby, and the wife | 

| gets up and scrubs the house. Ifa Chinaman | 
_ wants a wife, he sends a go-between, and 
| buys one; and if a family wants a servant, 
the young son has a young wife purchased 

| for him, and thus the house secures a wife 
_and a servant in one. Their old men fly 
| kites, and their young boys look on with 
grave approval, A man may divorce his 
| wife for want of slavish respect to his mother ; 
| bata woman may murder her child and no 
questions be asked. If they want rain or 
_ @ol weather, sunshine or heat, they go into 
| atemple (chin-chin joss), burn some silver- 
_ paper, fee the bonzes, if it be a Buddhist 
| tmple, and depart, shaking their fat sides 
_ amd wagging their long queues, convinced 
that Joss will be good and Buddha complai- 
sant, and both will do as they are bid. One 
Chinese worthy, though a governor, a man 

_ of rank and education, who had passed 
| through his four examinations, and received 
pay for his supreme talent—as all the fourth 
examination men do—thinking Joss not 
quick enough with his rain-clouds, when 

| he honoured him by begging him to send 
them, for it was very hot, and the great man 
wanted a refreshing shower, cried out: “He 

| thinks I am lying when I chin-chin him and 
_ tsk for rain ; for how can he know, seated in 
| his cool niche in the temple, that the ground 
_ Bparched and the skies hot? Let us change 
| P and then he will know that I do not 
_ lie.” Whereupon he flung a rope round his 
| Sedship, and fauled him into the burning 
' fan, his excellency himself taking Joss’s 
in the shaded niche, till he was cool, 


good or evil moment for an enterprise, and 
undertake nothing that has not its auspicious 
conjunction ; tne they have no grand concep- 
tion of a God, they have never imagined to 
themselves an angel, and all the graceful 
fancies of Faérie are hidden from them. They 
have made some progress in experimental 
science, yet nothing which they have dis- 
covered, of all that has revolutionised the 
West, has borne fruit with them. Their 
compasses have guided no merchant ships 
upon the waters; their gunpowder has 
neither simplified the art of war nor led to 
the study of strategy; their knowledge of 
optics has opened up no microscopical world, 
nor brought the bright glories of the heavens 
down to earth ; credulous as children, they 
are as ignorant ; but, with all their credulity, 
they are sceptical and unbelieving as welll 
They believe in evil genii and dragons, in the 
phoenix and the primordial dragon; but ask 
them to credit an electric telegram, to under- 
stand a steam-engine, to acknowledge the 
microscopic revelations spread out before 
their eyes, to put faith in the Atlantic cable, 
or the East India House, and they will tell 
you that you are a barbarian with blue eyes, 
a fan-kwei, and a sayer of that which is not, 
The dragon and the phoenix are true ; but 
the rotifer and the message, the sixty miles 
an hour, the cable, and the captive kings are 
false. 

What can be done with such people? 
People who place their emperor above laws, 
and class humanity by glass buttons and 
fox tails? People who, to make sure of a 
beautiful daughter, and one that shall per- 
haps redeem the fortunes of her family by a 
good marriage, bandage up her feet so that 
she may go hobbling and deformed for life ? 
Who build Baby Towers, where dead infants 
may be cast without inquiry and without 
fear, then gravely reason against female in- 
fanticide, asking philosophically, in govern- 
mental placards, how the next generation are 
to get wives if so many female infants are 
slaughtered in this? Who regulate all life 
by bows and ceremonies, and whose emperor 
would rather lose his throne than suffer a 
barbarian ambassador to approach him with- 
out the necessary rites of the Ko-tau? What 


and the poor god’s paint and gold-leaf all| can one make of such an extraordinary race ? 

| Dlistered and shrivelled with the heat. Of} Yet they are Human beings like ourselves ; 
| ®ourse the rain followed ; and we are left in| they eat and drink, and marry and die, just 
admiration of his excellency’s proficiency as| as if they understood et and had correct 
& weather-prophet. To be sure the Italians! views of history and the exact sciences. And 
lomuch the same with their saints, when, in| the world goes on, carrying this mass of pig- 
times of plague and pestilence, they carry! tailed wrong-headedness ou her bosom as 
them in procession through their towns, and| contentedly as she carries the Manchester 
teold and scourge them to make them more| man, whose god is in the cotton-mill, or the 
ficient sanatory reformers. For not the | Liverpool merchant, who thinks that Paradise 
wonderful part of fetishism is the} must have been incomplete without an in- 


| 
| 


a with which the voice and a bill of lading. 
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‘Then the Hindus. To think of a whole| doing evil that good may come. The as 
nation slaughtering its rulers because a/sassius of the mountain, too, hold swine’s flesh | 
few cartridges were greased with bullocks’| in abhorrence, and most of their brother men | 


fat. To think, too, of their tamely submitting | accursed; but they smoke nachish till the 


to all manner of national indignities—to be} are mad, then rush to paradise and the | 


Pariahs, Sudras, and what not, because of) houris, bathed in their own blood or their 
the virtues and ordinances of a fabulous! neighbour’s: it mattering little to them 
caste. Caste here and caste there, above, | whether they kill themselves or any one else, 
below, aud on one side—caste everywhere, | provided only they kill some one. [If all 


and humanity and helping love nowhere, | these follies, and others as wild and pernicious, | 


The whole framework of Hindu society is| were driven out of men’s heads, what a much 
built up of division, distrust, and enmity.| braver and happier world it would be ! 

The sebtivisions, even of the two or three| Opposite in the scale to the caste of the 
great nominal divisions, follow the rule of the | Hindu, is the idea of the phalanstery ; on the 
rest ; and the most trifling distinctions in| left hand of the way of life stands Thug, 
manners or customs, are suflicient to break | on the right, the Peace Society. Then again, 
down brotherhood and establish small com-| look at absolute monarchies and socialistic 
munities of enemies instead. ‘The Brahmins | communities, as theories of polity emanating 
of Bengal, divided into two great classes, are | from the same race of beings; look at the 
split up into one hundred and sixty-eight | courtier with his breast glittering with on 


subdivisions, not one of which will eat, drink, | and the Friend in dull drab, who will not so | 


or intermarry with the rest. This is purity | much as say “sir,” nor remove his hat, while 
of caste carried out to its ideal, if you will! | the Siamese crawls on the ground like a dog, 
It makes the Spaniard’s sangue azul (pure | and the Chinaman ko-taus like an ape. See 
blood) a mere mud-pool by its side. Again, | what contrasts we have even in Europeitself, 
acertain tribe of wise oil-makersin Telingana, | where one would most look for likeness, 

who use two oxen in the mill when pressing} Who knows anything about that severe, 
out their oil, will hold nocommunication with | primitive, model little republic of Andorre, 
another tribe which uses only one. They will | in the Pyrenees,a republic dating as far back 
follow neither the same gods nor the same|as Charlemagne, lying between France and 
leaders ; they will not marry nor give in mar-| Spain, but respected by both, and annexed 
riage, they will not eat nor pray with them, for| by neither? There the Andorrians live—an 





the two-oxen men hold their one-ox brother almost stationary handful of some eight or | 


a being accursed, degraded, and outcast. nine thousand republicans; stern as the 


And both together would think themselves Spartans, simple as the Romans ; a quitt, | 


lost for ever, if they were to eat bread with| patriarchal, immovable set, without one 
a Christian or drink water with a Jew. As| overweeningly wealthy member among them, 
for the roast beef of Old England, that would ‘and with no paupers—all possessing enough, 
seem to them a crime scarcely to be expiated | no one lacking, yet none with much super 


by the infidel butcher’s death, and the cook’s, | flaity. What a strange little nest to be | 
and the feaster’s. Indeed, had he been aj perched on the mountains in the midst of | 


Hindu who had so sinned, death would have | luxurious, flaunting Europe,—where viceand 
been only a slight punishment for time, and | virtue, wealth and starvation, jostle each 
eternal condemnation a need of infinitely| other in the streets, and whirl side by side 
smaller dimensions than his guilt. For a down the great mill-raee of society,—without 
cow's life is of greater value than a man’s, in vices, without ambition, fearing the great 
the Brahminieal scale of worth ; and he who} world rather than hating it, and caring 

kills one accidentally, must be excommuni-_| to keep their customs intact and their pri 
eated, but if with intent, then must he die. | i 

On the other hand the Abyssinians—Chris-| and adopting none of the fashions whi 

tians like ourselves, receiving the sacraments, flutter past them on the highway. They live 


making monks, and performing other Chris- in as complete isolation as the Chinaman of | 
tian officese—hew out cutlets of flesh from the the interior, or as the Circassian in her | 
quivering sides of a live ox ; and, making a|hareem. They are more like the old stories | 
sandwich of the slice by putting it between | of the Moravian households than anything | 
two teff cakes, devour it raw and palpitating: else we know of ; as pious and as primitive, | 


as we would not devour the wing of achicken! governing the state according to the model 
or the breast of a partridge. Humanity of the family, and making indeed of the 
resents some fine contrasts. Careful of the; whole community one great family, simply 
ife of his sacred cow, even over that of his| divided into younger and elder branches 


unblessed brother, as is the Brahminical| Andorre and Paris—Andorre and Madrid— | 
Hindu, he recognises the divine right of the sheepskin of the republican and the | 


Thuggee, and holds that Devi might be more | gauts jaunes and crinoline of the Parisian— 


shabbily worshipped than by the offering ofan the severe morals of the Andorrian matro® } 


oblation of human lives. For Thuggee is a and those of the Spanish sefiora, Can you 
religion, and the Thug a high priest ; and it wish for a more striking contrast of huma® 
is only an exemplification of the old axiom— life, or can you find one more complete } 
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| tion, they hold, only a few people eseaped, | 


| between fire and water should be fought out. | 
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Charles Dickens.) 


Passing ‘from the free and independent 
yepublic of Andorre down into Spain, that 
beautiful country with its perilous black eyes, | 
its stilettoes, its bull-fights, and its absurd- 
ities about blue blood and the like, we come 
to the Biscayans, or Basques, the Euskaldu- 
naes, or the people of the skilful hands, as 
they call themselves. 

In the destruction of a former world, which 
took place when the Euskaldunaes were a na- 


“as few in number as the olives which remain 
on the tree after the fruit has been gathered 
jn, and as rare as the grapes which hang 
upon the vines after the vintage is over.” Of 
this number was Aitor, the ancestor and} 
enitor of the Euskaldunacs, who, with 

is wife, retired into a cave in a high moun- 

tain, waiting until the tremendous battle 


He was so frightened at'the tumult that he 
forgot his own language and invented a new 
me, which new one became in time the 
dialect of the Basques, called by them the 
Eskuare, or the Euskara language. This is 


of Noah; the one primitive speech of 
humanity, as natural to all men as cooing to 
the dove, as bellowing to the bull, or as bray- 
ing to the doukey, 

The Euskaran language, they say, has 
sufficient radicals for all the seventy-two 
languages which sprang into grammatical 
being at the foot of the Tower of Babel. So 
that, after all, every other tongue is only an 
iterative and a twisted flow; the pith and 
marrow through every curve being still and 
ever Euskaran. It has its roots in the very | 
mitere of things ; and they say that if you) 
learn it thoroughly, you have the keys to all | 
the sciences and all the arts. ‘The names of 
its thirteen numbers include in those thirteen | 
words, all the fundamental principles of, 
tatural philosophy, and the numerical mys-| 
teries of Plato and Pythagoras, Its alphabet 
isin itself a revelation; it is ealled Yesus. 
However, despitethese absurdities, the Spanish 

yan speaks a tongue undoubtedly homo- 
oe and different to all the surrounding 

Itic languages, —— more nearly, 
secording to Humboldt, to some of the dialects 
of the North American Indians than to any-| 
thing else. It is impossible for strangers to 

it.—An argument somewhat against the 
theory of its primeval use and universal radi- | 
tals ; against, too, the assertion that it is the 
Matural language of mankind,—the tongue 
Which the Caspar Hausers of philological 
experiment would speak of themselves ; but 
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favouring the genealogist who made Attor, 
oah, and this wonderful tongue a relic of a| 
~ people. For it is marvellously rich and | 
ible, far in advance of all the civilisations 
that surrounded it when it was young and 
Hewly formed, and now standing as the oldest 
age of all spoken in Europe; old 
when Rome was young, and grey: | 
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bearded when Greece was in her teens. 
Every one knows that the Spaniards are 
descended in a direct line from Noah through 
Tubal ; but it was a grand stroke of genius 
in the proud Biscayan to make their own 
immediate progenitor Noah himself. For the 
Biseayans hold themselves as demigods over 
the Spaniards, despising them with a very 
ferocity of contempt, and having no word of 
contumely too hard to be flung at them ; but 
more especially at the Gallacians and Casti- 
lians, who are more the objects of their scorn 
than any one else. 

They are extremely beautiful—the women 
especially lovely, and of a perfectly pure 
type. They have large black eyes and 
glorious black hair, clear brown skins, and 
necks, and shoulders; hands and feet that 
would make the fortune of a petite mattresse 
of the cities. The men are perhaps not so 
superbly handsome as the women; excepting 
in the country places in Italy, they eeldom 
are; that is a matter of course: but when 
they are seen with their red girdles, their 
jackets thrown hussar-fashion over their 
left shoulder, and their caps set jauntily over 
one ear, they are a fine-looking set, so 
supple, active, and sinewy, that they seem to 
have almost something of the panther or 
the leopard in them. ‘They keep their Sun- 
days puritanically striet in one thing,—the 
amusements of the sexes are separate. The 
men play at bowls by themselves, and the 
women dance apart without cavaliers. They 
are famous for their improvisatori, who meet 
at festivals and challenge each other in songs 
ealled sorsicos. One song is as ancient, or 
rather assumes to be as ancient, as the reign 
of Oetavius in Rome, to whom it gives @ 
sufficiently proud defiance; and another, 
retained and quoted by our authority, is one 
of those exquisitely plaintive national ballads 
about a dolefal love and a dying maid, which 
have no parallel iu the poetry of civilised and 
high-fed life, But they have a custom ana- 
logous to that of our western celestial friends, 
the Miautsz. Whena child is born, and as 
soon as the mother can go about the house, 
the husband places himself in bed with the 
infant, and receives the congratulations of his 
friends. This is a custom traced up to Ailtor, 
or Noah, to whom, when they were in exile, 
his wife bore a son. As she was afraid to 
stay by herself, for fear of being diseovered 
and murdered, she bade her husband take 
care of the child while she went out to seek 
for food and firing. The practice has been 
kept up to the present day, and the expla- 
nation may be received at its value. 

To come nearer home. In France the 

easantry believe that toads have teeth, and 
bite like dogs, and La Salette and her com- 
panions are articles of faith as strong as 
eredos and aves ; while both they and our own 
people have a profound respect for wizards, 
and a reverential belief in sorcery, as may be 
almost seen daily by the Times reporta, 
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In Scotland all sorts of superstitions are 
rife, fairies or good people and bogies, or 
boggles, among the most general; while 
Ireland is the very cradle of moonshine and 
poetic falsifications, from the legend which 


makes Saint Patrick the great vermin hunter | 


of the kingdom, to that which bans Saint 
Kevin’s soul for Kathleen’s eyes of most 
unholy blue. To prolong the idea into satire 
would be to write an article of illimitable 
length ; for there is scarcely one among us 
who has not his own private bit of insane 
superstition, certainly not one who has not 
his own private bit of insane eccentricity ; 
and the national peculiarities—from mammon 
worship down to crinoline—are prominent 
enough for the dullest marksman to hit. 
Fancy a rational people consenting to wear 
chimney-pots on their heads, and steel hoops 
round their bodies; fancy stays being con- 
sidered more sacred than lives, and consump- 
tion and disease as nothing compared to the 
divinity lying in a deformed waist; fancy 
soldiers sent to serve in India with stocks 
and bear-skins, crimson cloth and skin-tight 
coats; fancy dead bodies left unburied, 
because two officials quarrel, and the duties 
of a parish are not accurately defined by Act 
of Parliament ; fancy a prison full of rogues 
better treated, fed, and lodged, than a work- 
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[Conducted by 
better days, and what it was to cruise about 
that very coast in a schooner yacht—that 
lovely little jade, the Brunette, with her 
rakish masts and bowsprit pointed down till 
it almost touched the surf. Pleasure boat, 
indeed ! 

Any men less bent upon their project than 
my half-brother and that old sea-dog who 
was to be his companion, would have been 
discouraged and daunted from their purpose 
four times over when first beginning to move 
in the affair, by the obstacles and difficulties 
that came in their way, They had made up 
their minds, however, for the cruise, and [ 
must own I don’t wonder at it. Gladly, 
most gladly, would I have joined them 
but for one infirmity, which unfortunately 
que unfits me for all marine purposes— 

am a bad sailor, and yet by a strange 
and ironical combination of qualities an 
ardent lover of the sea, of ships, and all 
things maritime. "Tis a hard case, but so it 
is; consequently, the only share I could 
have in the cruise was connected with the 
pepeniiese and negotiations which had to 
| e carried on, on shore, before the start could 
|be effected, and numerous, intricate, and 
perplexing enough these negotiations were, 
as the reader shall see, 

In the first place, it was deemed advisable 


house full of honest men, who have worked’ to secure our friend Balchild to make a third 
the flesh off their bones, or who can get /in the expedition ; and he, being a solicitorin 
nothing to do for their daily bread ; fancy the | large practice, could not choose his time, but 
rage for cheapness blossoming out intoall kinds | was detained in town longer than had been 
of adulterated abominations, and no stop put, | anticipated, by a great will case in which it 
because of a political theory; fancy all these | was his desperate object to contend that the 
things, and many more of the same nature, | deceased party, who was distinctly proved to 
and then say whether Chinaman or Hindu| have spent fifteen thousand pounds on works 
submits to more absurdities than the English-| of art by the old masters, was yet at the time 
man of the nineteenth century does, and of his doing so of sound mind and in the full 
whether the Book of Rites of the one, and the | possession of his faculties, A case so out 
Institutes of Menu of the other, are less | ra eously hopeless as this necessarily in- 
tyranical than custom is with us, or that| volved long and repeated delays and one 
terrible old fairy godmother, the immortal | change of the appointed day for starting ; but 
Mrs. Grundy ! at length, the cause having been brought 
—— --— | before a jury, and the counsel for the insane 
THE GREAT DUNKERQUE FAILURE, | View of the case, who, by the bye, must have 
— | been a very knowing fellow indeed, having 

I suppose that nothing could exceed the had one of the pictures, a landscape by Polem- 
astonishment of the whole population of | berg, of a dark and gloomy tone, brought into 


Smallport, including both natives and visitors, | court, and having put it to the jury whether | 
when it came to be pretty generally known) any person of sound mind would part with | 
seven hundred and fifty sovereigns (which | 


that my half-brother, James Chowler, and 
our dear and mutual friend Purkis had taken | was the price of the work)—* bright golden 
it into their heads to undertake a voyage to/| sovereigns, gentlemen of the jury, for that” 
Dunkerque and back in a lugger. Here was; —the counsel for the side against our friend 
a thing todo! If they wanted to go abroad, | having acted in this astute and convincing 
there was the steam-packet. Why couldn’t| manner, and having, it is needless to say, 
they go in that as other people did? If, on | gained his verdict, our solicitor was able # 
the other hand, they wanted a sail, why not| leave London at last, and devote himself to 
join one of the many excursion parties to the| the promised cruise. 

neighbouring town of Bluffybeach? Orifthey| Immediately upon the arrival of our legal 


must be alone, forsooth, why not take a two-/| friend, there commenced a series of harassing [ 


hours’ sail in a pleasure boat—there was the | disputes and bargainings with the long-shore 
Fairy, ten feet long by five in the beam—_| sailors, as to the moneys for which they wo 

what did they want better than that? Plea-| covenant to undertake the voyage. At length 
sure boat, indeed, to them, who had known! the part proprietor of one of the largest 
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| we began to rub our hands—I say we, be-| 


| anybody, though, owing to my infirmity of 
| s—kn—s, unable to engage in the cruise 
| itself. We began, then, to rub our hands, 
| Paul, the work goes bravely on.” 

| applying at the neighbouring town of Bluffy- 


| beach, it was found that the power of grant- 
| ing such credentials had been taken from it, 


| see, gentlemen,” said the stupid official at this 
| have required passports.” 


| so we had to sufier for it, There, I have said | 
| weagain—I really cannot help it, and must 


| 


| 
! 
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| paring the documents, 


| dislity of expression to recommend his two 


; noun till the start in the lugger is absolutely 
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luggers in the place surrendered to terms, 
and said that he thought he knew a crew of 
four men who would consent to go for the 
gum which my brother and our friends 
offered. Well, this was as it should be, and 


cause, in all the preparations and in the 
voyage itself, I was as much interested as 


and to say with Richard, “ Now, by Saint 


Then came a new obstacle—passports. On 


and that there was no place nearer than 
Divery where they were obtainable. “ You 


lace, “ if you had been going to Calais or Bou- 
Ts in the excursion steamer, you would not 
Yes, exactly: but 
then, you see, we were not going to Calais nor 
to Boulogne, nor in an excursion steamer, and 


petition to be allowed the use of that pro- 


made. Well, nothing daunted, the Dun- 
kerque cruisers started for Divery, though 
that city was distant enough to involve a| 
steam-boat journey. But there, at any rate, | 
no difficulties awaited them. The “Charged | 
with Affairs” at this place had no sooner cast 
his eyes on Balchild, whom he had never 
seen before, than he inquired, as by some 
strange intuition, “Are you a solicitor?” 
Being answered in the affirmative, he pro- 
ceeded to inform our adventurers that the 
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recommendation of a member of that honour- 
able profession would be quite sufficient for 
their purpose. 
“But surely,” says the modest Balchild, | 
‘I can’t recommend myself?” | 
“0 yes, you can,” replies the officer, pre-| 


So, having first affectionately and in the} 
most flattering terms recommended himself, 
our legal friend proceeds with equal cor- 


companions, and passports, attributing to our 
travellers all the cardinal virtues, and two or 
ree more into the bargain, were put into! 
their hands, It was in coming away from 
this ordeal, which proves so complete a safe- 
d to foreign power, that our friend! 
rkis (he’s a deuce of a fellow for knowing 
patriots is Purkis) exchanged greetings with 
& courteous foreigner who was ing. 
“Who's that, now ?” says my half-brother, 
wier, “I think I know the face.” 
“That,” replies Purkis, “is M—zz—ni.” 
There remained still one very important | 
os of the proceedings to be attended to. 
rte all the negotiations with regard to 





cruise had taken 
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person, the part owner of the boat before 
alluded to. It became now highly desirable 
that we should be brought in contact with 
the skipper and the crew themselves, and 
make their personal acquaintance, It was 
therefore arranged that my brother Chowler 
and I—our two friends having gone up to 
town for a day—should, by way of making a 
beginning, descend to the little quay at once, 
and there go through the ceremony of intro- 
duction. Arrived at the pier, we very soon 
came.upon our original friend the part 
owner of the lugger—Sargent by name, and 
as good a fellow as ever handled a rope. 
Lounging by his side was a somewhat aged 
man, in a tall beaver hat, which had once 
been black, but which had got very brown 
with sea-air, and which had the aspect of 
having all its life been brushed the wrong 
way. This person, it should be added, pre- 
sented the appearance in costume and all 
other respects of a market gardener in a 
profound state of depression. 

“Well, Sargent,” said my half-brother 
Chowler, cheerily, “I want to make acquaint- 
ance with some of our crew.” 

“This, sir,” replies Sargent, indicating the 
market-gardener by a wave of the hand, “is 
one of them.” 

The man with the un-nautical hat betrayed 
by no movement, sound, or gesture, -“ in- 
dication that he was conscious he was being 
alluded to—except by slowly turning his 
back towards us, and looking despondingly 
out to sea with the air of one who had no 
hope but in the grave, and that a watery one. 
There was an awkward pause. 

“Where are the others?” says my half- 
brother. 

“Well, sir, they will wait upon you this 
evening if it will be convenient,” 

“ By all means,” says my brother; and so 
the interview terminated. 

“This is a nasty beginning, Charley, 
James Chowler, as we walked away. 

Of course it was in the middle of dinner that 
the announcement was made that the sailors 
had arrived, and wished to see us. So we 
got up, acquiring an instant indigestion then 
and there, and went out. There was nobody 
at the door, but looking up the road, we saw, 
about thirty yards off, three obese old men, 
drawn up in a row, and apparently waiting 
to be “spoke.” They remained perfectly sta- 
tionary as we bore down upon them, and 
gave no sigus of life, save that one of them, 
who appeared to be in a profuse perspiration 
—a condition which we afterwards discovered 
to be chronic—did incessantly wipe, and, as 
it were, staunch his palms on a pocket- 
handkerchief, which, compressed into a com- 
pact and tight ball, he continued to roll over 
and over, and to pass backwards and for- 
wards betwixt his hands. ‘The perspiring 
man was accompanied by the market-gar- 
dener, to whom we had been already intro- 


said 


| duced, and by a short and ecaptious-looking 


place through a third 
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mariner, in a straw hat, and mahogany | luxuries, the morning's dip, was yet in store, 
coloured trousers, with no folds in them. | Then I could take the sculls in hand, and 
Still no fourth man. Where was that fourth | getting into my little skiff, could make my 
man} Was he even older than these? And | solitary cruise under the cliffs, hugging the 
his deerepitude such that he could not be got|shore for many a pleasant mile. I alwa 

up the hill, and would he be carried down to | found, by-the-bye, that my cruise took me 
the lugger on the morning of the start, and/ round that particular part of the cliff on 


placed in an arm-chair to steer ? 

We had some difficulty in coming to terms 
with our crew, owing to some misunderstand- | 
ing, by which they had got it into their, 
heads that, beside paying the sum which we 
had offered, we were to be at the expenses of 
their keep aswell. So that, when it came 
upon them that we had no such intention, 
decided symptoms of mutiny began to appear. 
It is true, indeed, that the market-gardener | 
took no part in the dispute, and remained 
a despondent, but unconcerned listener to all 
that went on; while the perspiring man— 
who, besides the infirmity I have alluded to, 
was the victim of an indecision of character 
of the most disastrous kind—walked softly 
backwards and forwards, wiping his hands 
upon his pocket-handkerchief, and leaving all | 
the talking to be done by the skipper in the 
foldless trousers. A long argument ensued 
between this gentleman and my brother! 
Chowler, ending in a declaration on the part | 
of the irritated skipper, that he would have 
nothing more to do with the transaction ;| 
and in his retiring up, as the stage phrase | 
goes, in a state of furious indignation, he was | 
slowly followed, in his departure, first by the 


market-gardener, and subsequently by the 
perspiring man in agonies of indecision. 
Here was apparently an end of the affair. | 


Not so. In the course of the evening a/| 


message was sent up that the crew thought | 


| the look out. 





they could come to terms. Then we felt our 
dignity at stake, and declined to stand off 
and on in this manner, Then the mariners 
capitulated. Then we consented to give 
them some beer and a bottle of rum into 
the bargain, and so the dispute was amicably 
settled. 

From the departure of the lugger, Pride, | 
the next morning, till its return, any infor- | 
mation I have to give to a public thirsting 
for tidings of this memorable cruise, is neces- | 
sarily secondhand. I propose to describe, | 
first, what I saw myself, and next, all that I| 
was able to gather from these hardy adven- 
turers on their return to their native shores, 

I saw them off, then, witha noble hamper 
of provisions, and in as good a lugger as 
ever knocked the waves away from her bow | 
—a tight-built sea-boat, broad in the beam, | 
and fit to encounter a tornado in the Gulf 
of Mexico. I watched them as they got 
more and more distant, till the lugger’s main. | 
sail was but a speck upon the horizon. 

That day (they started very early) and the 
next I was thrown much on my own re- 
sources, The morning sun blazing aslant 
upon the crisp ripple of the slowly advancin 
tide, reminded me that the greatest of all. 


sails set), and perceiv 


which stood the solitary house where that 
very pretty girl with the flashing eyes—pooh 
—it was mere accident. 
resources, besides being a studious and 
finished flaneur, I 
now and then 

sadly. 
On the third day, at any time after two pm, 


missed my playfellows 


I was told our navigators might be looked for; | 


so I spent the greater part of the afternoon on 
So, I must add, did the largest 
part of the population of Smallport, for the 
Dunkerque expedition had, as I have said, 
made a prodigious sensation in the place, and 


everybody was anxious to be present at the | 
return of the cruisers, There was a good | 
breeze that afternoon, and they would have | 


come into port creditably. But the day 


| passed by, and no signs of the lugger Pride, 


The next was one of the most sultry days 
we had had all the season. 
air stirring. It seemed a hopeless thing to 


expect the return of our travellers in a calm | 
like this ; yet I was on the look out for them | 
more or less all day. I had just been in | 


formed by the proprietor of an opposition 
lugger, that “it was out of the question that 


my friends could return to-day,” when a | 
sailor stepped up to me, and said, “the Pride 
has come in sight, sir;” and, taking the glass | 
from his we there I made her out, sure | 


enough, but at a considerable distance off. 
However, there she was, and there she seemed 
likely to remain ; her progress being so slow 
— it could hardly be detected in half an 
hour. 

Whether it got to be noised abroad that 
the Pride was returning, or whether it was 
from accident, I cannot say, but in the course 
of the next two hours every soul in Small 
port was on the pier. How I longed for 
that breeze of yesterday, which would have 
brought them into port with a wet sheet 
a flowing sail. For, be it remembered, as I 
was the known friend of these hardy advew 
turers, my credit also was involved in their 


/making a satisfactory entry, instead of creep 


ing towards the shore in this ignoble wise. 
They had within three hours from the time 
we first perceived them, got at length near 
enough for all their manceuvres to be distin- 
guishable, and I watched their movements 
with intense anxiety. Is it in langue 
then, to describe my feelings when I sud- 
denly beheld one long and skinny oar emergé 
from the side of the lugger (she had all her 
the same to rise and 
fall in the water, as that instrument does 
when used in the act of rowing! The covert 
titterings of my neighbours on the pier 





Well, with all these | 


t on pretty well, though | 


Not a breath of | 
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while this wicked proceeding was going on, | nothing, to see fluttering in the breeze that 
eternal red shirt of Purkis’s, which somebody 

extraordinary sufferings generally are, were | has darned on the shoulder, where the braces 
happily of short duration, for, as the oar) come, with pale-blue worsted, and which 
which had been so distressingly “put in”| somebody has not darned where that great 
was about as useful as a lucifer-match might! hole in the back leta the revenue officer’s 
have been, employed for the same purpose, it; hand suddenly and unexpectedly through—a 
was not long in being withdrawn. I after-| circumstance so suspicious in itself, as to 
wards found that my dear friend Purkis,) cause him to examine the garment again, and 
knowing my regard for appearances, ha|| again to expose its weaknesses to the throng 
caused its use to be discontinued in simple | above, among whom irrepressible symptoms 

| and merciful consideration of what my feel-| of giggling now began to develope themselves ? 





ings would be on seeing it. But the way in 
which that lugger diminished its rate of 
movement—if that could be diminished 

| which did not seem to exist—after it had got 
to that particular point when the faces of my 
unfortunate companions became visible. The 
gloom, the sullenness, nay, the dusky savage- 
if I may be allowed the expression, 

which characterised those faces, These are 
things terrible to dwell on, but which, in a 

| faithful narrative, must not be wholly passed 
| over in silence. Long coming in! Why 
they were so long coming in, that, after they 


had got within easy talking distance, it| 
became necessary at intervals to enter into. 


light conversation with them for halt an hour 
| orso while they did the last fifty yards, to 
relieve the embarrassment of the scene. 

Well, well, ultimately some mysterious 
power of suction on the part of the pier, or 
theattraction of the nails of the vessel to the 
pole—for they were going north—or some 
other hidden means of propulsion, did end in 


bringing them within boat-hook reach of us, | 


ad they were hauled in at last. But my 
degradation was not to end even there. The 
whole mass of human beings gathered toge- 
ther to witness the arrival of the Dunkerque 
party, had now assembled on the side of the 
pier against which the Pride—the Humilia- 
tion it ought to have been called—was 
| moored, From this exalted post the popu- 
| lation—and amongst them that pretty girl 
| with the black eyes, who I once thought— 
but no matter—I say, the whole population 
looked straight down upon the lugger, raking 
With their eyes, and the more distant specta- 
tors with opera glasses, the whole interior of 
the hull. 
“Well,” you will say, “I see nothing in 


“Nothing!” Was it nothing, that the | 


Was it nothing, to see those tattered trousers 
of my half-brother'’s—how glad I felt at the 
moment that he was not my whole brother— 
was it nothing, to see those tattered trousers 
which I have so often entreated him to 
give away, extended on the deck while their 
| pockets were turned inside out ? 

| But it is over, and the three voyagers 
ascend the pier—silent, dirty, ferocious. In 
vain do I try to lure them into any account 
of their voyage as we walk home. “Charmin 
sail there!” from the voice of Purkis, is all 
the information I can get, and even this is 
said in a dreamy and undecided ananner. 
There is a suspicious eagerness, too, in Purkis 
to question me as to what I have been about 
which is most extraordinary, considering 
that I have been vegetating at a watering- 
place, while he has been engaged in a cruise, 
as I fondly supposed, of surpassing interest 
and excitement, 

Taking all these things together,a horrible 
suspicion began dimly to suggest itself to 
me. It came upon me slowly, and I fought 
it off; but it returned again and again. Just 
Heaven ! I thought, suppose the Dunkerque 
}expedition has turned out a failure !—and 
after my half-brother having gone there with 
the intention of introducing a chapter on 
the subject into his work on true and 
false Shandyism—and after my having 
been requested to get up the subject of 
Dunkerque when in Leolen which I did, 
spending four long days at the Museum in 
Dunkerquian researches, 

The continued depression of my companions 
so confirmed my worst suspicions on this 
subject that, being of a humane and conside- 
| rate disposition, 1 forbore to administer those 
| probing questions which were on my tongue’s 
| ead, lest 1 should woundthem in atender point 
Yet I was bursting in ignorance, and far from 








revenue oflicers came now on board of her,’ satisfied with the small oozings of informa- 
tausing the unfortunate men in whose| tion which occasionally dripped out in the 






iny my own was so deeply involved, to| 
make disclosures which I shudder to think 
of? Was it nothing, to see three carpet- 
in which you were in a manner mixed 

%, yawning beneath the gaze of the multi- 
, and under the eyes of that—but I will 
hot speak of her—when it is a question of | 
Mich things as the opening of those bags 
tevealed—was it nothing to see the mass ot | 
dirty linen which those accursed wallets con- 
disgorged beneath your eyes? Wasit| 











course of that day’s dinner. 

It oozed out that the French authorities at 
Dunkerque had behaved in a very unsatis- 
factory manner. They had boarded the boat ; 
insisted that, since she had got passengers on 
board, she was, necessarily, a passage-boat ; 
had, consequently, lost her claim of a pilot- 
lugger to come into the port free of expense, 
and must pay two pounds three shillings for 
harbour-dues—the French measurement at- 
tributing ten tous burden more to the lugger 
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than she bore in England. (The very men, 


by the bye, who extorted this charge aie, 


have sailed unmolested in and out of our own 
harbour at Ramsgate free of charge.) 


* It oozed out that these officials were not 
only rapacious, but seemed to consider them- | 
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Come, now, was there any interest about the 


place at all ?” 
“Well ; they couldn’t say there was!” 
“ Had it a Shandyan look ?” 
“No; it hadn’t a Shandyan look—0O, no!” 
“Were there any fine buildings about the 


selves deeply injured by the manner in which place ?” 


the travellers had come to the place. 


“ Mais c’est trés-génant,” said these gentle- | 
men, “these voyagers come neither by the 
steamboat nor the railway—c’est trés- 
génant !” 

It oozed out that the captain of the lugger | 
had turned out a capital fellow, and that he | 
had got into a state of the most uncontrol-| 
lable exultation at having gone up the har- 
bour, which is about two miles long, with his | 
mainsail and jib set; a feat which would 
have been more astonishing, perhaps, if it 
was not done every day by ships of five! 
hundred tons burden. Nevertheless, he had 
insisted on considering it an extraordinary 
achievement, and said, “The French don’t 
often see anything like that.” This officer 
had spent the day of their return (that day 
of mighty calm) in saying, “Pretty breeze,” 
softly to himself as he stood at the helm, as, 
if to persuade himself that they were getting | 
on rather at a slashing pace than otherwise. 

These things, and a few other small matters, 
did then at intervals ooze out. But what 
were they to my thirsty soul? I felt that it | 
was all very well to be considerate, but that | 
I owed it to myself (I don’t know why, but | 
it is a useful expression, when you want very | 
much to do a thing, to say that you owe it to 
yourself to do it), I owed it to myself to) 
understand once for all what had been the 
actual impression left on the minds of my} 
friends by their late excursion. So I watched | 
my opportunity, and when, after certain | 
potations of whiskey-punch, I detected a/| 
slight gleam of cheerfulness dawning upon | 
their faces, I deemed it the right moment | 
to administer one or two searching questions | 
which should set my mind at rest as to the) 
success of the Dunkerque cruise, 

“Well!” I said, cheerily, coming to} 
generals, after having tried one or two 
questions as to particulars, which I did not 
find a good plan ; “ well, now, how have you 
got on altogether ?” 

“O! pretty well, you know,” replied my 
half-brother, who sale upon him principally 
te answer for the party. 

“Charming sail there !” 
from a distant sofa. 

“ How did the crew turn out ?” 

“OQ! they were capital fellows when we 
got to sea.” 

“Ah! But now, about Dunkerque, you 
know—about the place itself ?” 

“Yes ; what about it ?” 

“Well; that’s what I want to know. 


observed Purkis, ' 


“No; no fine buildings,” 
“ Any autiquities ?” 


“No; no antiquities—but, then, they had | 


had such a delightful sail there !” 


“Yes; and how about the sail back? That | 


didn’t look very delightful ?” 


“No; that wasn’t so successful, certainly,” | 
I forebore to press them further. Very | 
‘shortly the morose and sleepy stage of | 
| whiskey-and-water set in, and no more tidings | 
relative to this memorable cruise were to be 


obtained. 

One piece of information connected with 
it, by the bye, which had already forced itself 
upon my attention, was destined to reach me 
in an Official form. I had just got into bed, 


and was thinking of my first sleep, when I | 


was disturbed by hearing the door of my 


bedroom opened gently, and the voice of | 


Purkis calling me softly by name. 
“T say, Charley,” said Purkis, 


“ Well!” Isnrieked; “ what’s the matter ?” 
“O, nothing!” said Purkis; “ but with | 


regard to our cruise to Dunkerque.” 
“ Yes—what about it ?” 


“Why, don’t say anything about it, you | 


know ; but the fact is, it was a failure.” 
“Good gracious me!” I said; “I was 
afraid of that.” 
“ Yes,” said Purkis. 
tion it—good night !” 
“Good night, my dear fellow! 
sorry.” 


“T thought I'd men- 


I'm 80 


“Charming sail there, though!” muttered | 


Purkis, as he left my room. 
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